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INCIDENTAL IMAGERY IN AREOPAGITICA 


ALAN F. 


HE struggle between good and evil 

is salient in Milton, and in Areopa- 

gitica his method of setting forth 
this conflict is to personify books and 
“truth” and to show them in unceasing 
warfare against evil forces. Consequently, 
images from war predominate, aided by 
body images (health against sickness), by 
nature images (fruitfulness against arid- 
ity), and by images from daily life. Classi- 
cal and biblical images and allusions are 
pervasive. Images drawn from animals! 
and the arts are negligible. 

Milton’s argument is usually more per- 
suasive when it is intuitive rather than 
discursive. The left hand sometimes 
needed a transfusion from poetic sources 
to increase vitality. Thus, after a wary 
and somewhat labored exordium and ex- 
position, Milton begins his proof with a 
passage of sustained imagery? which is 
fused into a whole by the personification 
of Books. Books can commit crimes; they 
are “as vigorously productive, as those 
fabulous Dragons teeth; and being sown 
up and down, may chance to spring up 
armed men.”’® And yet, in a way, a book 
is more valuable than a man: ‘“‘Many a 
man lives a burden to the Earth; but a 

1 Except ‘‘an Eagle muing’’ (see p. 221 below). 

2**The first really impassioned bit of the Areopa- 
gitica,’’ says E. N. S. Thompson in ‘‘Milton’s Prose 
Style,” PQ, XIV (1935), 13. 


3 References are to The Works of John Milton, Vol. 
IV, ed. W. Haller (New York, 1931). 
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good Booke is the pretious lifeblood of a 
master-spirit.’”” Accordingly, ‘‘We should 
. how we spill that season’d 
since we see a kinde of 


be wary . 
life of man... 
homicide may be thus committed, some- 
times a martyrdome, and if it extend to 
the whole impression, a kinde of mas- 
sacre.’’ This is characteristic of Milton’s 
method. An image (not a very striking 
one)‘ is created and then developed, its 
ramifications are explored imaginatively 
until at the end a reader feels that books 
partake of the divine nature and that the 
destroyer of books is a Herod. 

Books are nearly always presented in 
terms of humankind: the “Catalogues, 
and expurging Indexes” of the Spanish 
Inquisition “rake through the entralls of 
many an old good Author, with a violation 
wors then any could be offer’d to his 
tomb.” Books are “either condemn’d in a 
prohibition” or thrown “strait into the 
new Purgatory of an Index.” An apt and 
ingenious image, supported by a classic 
allusion, continues the process of personi- 
fication: “Till then Books were ever as 
freely admitted into the World as any 
other birth; the issue of the brain was no 
more stifi’d then the issue of the womb: 
no envious Juno sate cros-leg’d over the 

‘**Usually the likenesses between objects... are 
as obvious as the common tropes identifying an imita- 
tive man with an ape and a stupid man with a 


donkey,’’ says F. E, Ekfelt in ‘‘The Graphic Diction 
of Milton’s English Prose,’’ PQ, XXV (1946), 58. 
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nativity of any man’s intellectual] off- 
spring.”’ If censorship prevails, a book, 
like “fa peccant soul,” will be in fear of 
judgment; foreign books may be kept in 
quarantine; a licenser will be ‘“‘made judge 
to sit upon the birth, or death of books’’; 
he will bind them to their good behavior 
and not permit them to stir forth without 
a visible jailor (i.e., an imprimatur) in 
their title; he will also thrust books, the 
orphans of worthiest authors, under the 
control of some “Pastor of a small un- 
learned Parish [a licenser] exalted Arch- 
bishop over a large dioces of books.’”’ Thus 
Milton’s imaginative incarnation of books 
creates sympathy for them and disgust 
toward their assailants. 

A similar method is followed in the per- 
sonification of “Truth” which begins 
about halfway through Areopagitica and 
is wrought to a climax in the closing 
pages. “Truth” is ingenious; it thrives by 
exercise, as well as our limbs and com- 
plexion; it is akin to Christ: ‘Truth in- 
deed came once into the world with her 
divine Master,” but was hewed by con- 
spirators “into a thousand peeces, and 
scatter’d to the four winds. From that 
time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, 
such as durst appear... went up and 
down gathering up limb by limb still as 
they could find them.” The whole image 
persuades the imagination that licensers 
are violating man’s deepest religious in- 
stincts by attempting to prevent authors 
from seeking the torn body of their mar- 
tyred saint, “Truth.” Suggestiveness and 
significance are heightened by the skilful 
way in which the story of Typhon and 
Osiris is woven into the pattern of the 
image, so that a reader’s sympathy for the 
wronged Osiris is attached to “Truth” and 
his dislike of the cruel Typhon attached to 
the licenser. 

Later a group of military images is used 
to show how impregnable “Truth” is 
when unhampered by censorship: “Let her 
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and Falshood grapple; who ever knew Ww 
Truth put to the wors.” The enemies of al 
“Truth,” however, dare not face ‘‘a free tii 
and open encounter” and skulk in ambush ol 
behind “a narrow bridge of licencing.” ce 
Here a reader’s feelings are strongly dis- sh 
posed to favor a writer because he is “i 
closely linked to ‘courage / fair-dealing an 
Truth” and to dislike the licenser because § tog 
he is closely linked to ‘‘cowardice / in- § Tit 
trigue / Error.” eac 

In fact, this along with the other ex- J enc 
amples given of the personification of § of « 
books and “Truth” illustrates Milton’s § shi; 
most important method of image-making J “th 
in Areopagitica. He is not mainly con- § biliz 
cerned to give pleasurable illumination by § trols 
fusing disparate elements into a new Ty 
whole,® by revealing “a balance or recon- § ware: 
cilement of opposite or discordant quali- J ticke 
ties.” This imaginative synthesis is, of § is it | 
course, present in varying degrees in all § Philis 
his images and personifications, but the § 0" © 
main effect is to direct liking or loathing § "°™ ‘ 
toward the ideas embodied in the ‘‘tenor” On 
of the image by means of the associations J sustai 
aroused by the “vehicle’’’ of the image. fand | 
And in this connection Milton cleverly ex- J tioned 
ploits the large fund of sentiment in his J precio 
readers antagonistic toward “the Pope ‘meat 
and his appurtenances the prelates.”’ Thus J materi 
the reader’s mind is colored against licens- [pose ef 
ing more by vivid imaginative impres-Jman’s 
sions than by the underlying rationalf Pers 
argument. io dem 

Throughout, licensing is associated{How ca 

5 “‘It can rarely be said that the prose figure pur- pf Violi; 
poses to free the imagination. . . . Instead it seeks tofectures 
give immediacy to abstractions’’ (Ekfelt, p. 58). In add 

6 Coleridge, Biog. lit., chap. xiv. I am indebted ) 
throughout to what Dr. I. A. Richards in Principles o/ fhall sil 
Literary Criticism (London, 1924) calls ‘‘that lumber: hat wh: 
room of neglected wisdom’’ (p. 140). 

7I use a footnote from A. K. Croston’s article on hat cen 
Nashe in RES, XXIV, 91: ‘‘To distinguish the tw4 hacy of 
parts of the image I borrow the technical terms sug _ 
gested in The Philosophy of Rhetoric. ‘Tenor’ is use personifi 
for the reference,-sometiines ix Steaif’ misleading! * Milton 
termed the ‘image,’ a word which is more proper! way 
used to refer to the whole double unit. OV 
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with matters which most English people 
at that time (presumably) found objec- 
tionable: “this project of licencing crept 
out of the Inquisition’’; “our Spanish li- 
cencing gags the English Presse’; censor- 
ship “‘will be a step-dame to Truth’”’ (but 
“liberty is the nurse of all great wits’’); 
and “Sometimes 5 Imprimaturs are seen 
together dialogue-wise in the Piatza of one 
Title page, complementing and ducking 
each to other with their shav’n rever- 
ences.”’ Milton puns on “the pure conceit 
of an Imprimatur,” suggests that censor- 
ship is a nasty drug administered forcibly 
“through the pipe of a licencer,”’ and mo- 
bilizes dislike of monopolies or official con- 
trols’ in trading, against the licensers: 
Truth and understanding are not such 
wares as to be monopoliz’d and traded in by 
What 
is it but a servitude like that impos’d by the 
Philistims, not to be allow’d the sharpning of 
our own axes and coulters, but we must repair 
from all quarters to twenty licencing forges. 


On the other hand, in addition to the 
sustained connections between the Deity 
and books and “Truth,” already men- 
tioned, books are seen as desirable things; 
precious essences preserved in a vial; 
“meats and viands”’; ‘“‘usefull drugs and 
materialls wherwith to temper and com- 
pose effective and strong med’cins, which 
man’s life cannot want.” 

Personification is also used effectively 
to demonstrate the futility of censorship. 
How can licensers hope to stop the prattle 
f violins and guitars or supervise “what 
ectures the bagpipe and rebbeck reads’’? 
In addition, the admirable “And who 
thall silence all the airs and madrigalls 
hat whisper softness in chambers?” hints 
hat censors would try to shatter the inti- 
hnacy of the home. Noteworthy, too, is the 
ersonification of ‘a blank vertue, not a 


’ Milton, however, favors the suppression of cer- 
hin people; there is relish behind the image of bishops 
baited. down.”’ 
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pure” (accompanied by a slight personifi- 
cation of vice), with its clear visua! image 
of ‘‘a fugitive and cloister’d vertue”’ slink- 
ing out of the race and with the apt closing 
reference to Spenser’s ‘“‘Bower of Bliss.” 
A variation on personification provides 
a sharp and amusing piece of satire about 
the busy merchant who resigns ‘“‘the whole 
warehouse of his religion” to his chaplain 
and “makes the very person of that man 
his religion.’’ A good deal of the effect here 
is gained by an adroit use of images and 
terms drawn from commerce.* This theme 
is continued in the next paragraph, and 
commerce again provides images that 
forcefully convey Milton’s scorn of the 
person whose religion is not “within him- 
self”’ but is “a dividuall moveable’; who 
will not protest when it is decreed that 
nothing shall be “‘writt’n but what passes 
through the custom-house of certain Pub- 
licans that have the tunaging and pound- 
aging of all free spok’n truth’; and who 
will cheerfully accept whatever style of 
religion is authorized, in order to concen- 
trate on moneymaking and avoid the 
search jor “Truth.” 

Milton is particularly hostile toward 
anyone who refuses to participate in the 
struggle between good and evil; and 
nearly all his more notable images are im- 
aginative presentations of various aspects 
of this fundamental conflict. This can be 
seen in the graphic image of the Fall, part 
of a passage which blends some of the chief 
stylistic features o: the work: homely 
wording,'® classical and biblical echoes, 

* This satiric juxtaposition of commerce and re- 
ligion clearly implies a loathing of commercialized re- 


ligion and a disdain of traders: ‘‘of these Sophisms and 
Elenchs of merchandize I skill not.”’ 

10*The most striking effects of his prose are 
gained from the common, even homely, expressions”’ 
(Thompson, p. 9); see also J. H. Neumann, ‘*Milton’s 
Prose Vocabulary,"’ PMLA, LX (1945), 114: “The 
foreign element of Milton's prose vocabulary is not, 
however, a more characteristic feature of his style 
than the native. Indeed, it is the latter which gives his 
prose its color and vigor, its homely flavour and, on 
occasion, its downrightfearthiness.”’ 
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references to generation and growth, and 
“metaphysical” ingenuity in personifica- 
tion: 

Good and evill we know in the field of this 
World grow up together ... those confused 
seeds which were impos’d on Psyche as an 
incessant labour to cull out, and sort asunder, 
were not more intermixt. It was from out the 
rinde of one apple tasted, that the knowledge 
of good and evill as two twins cleaving together 
leapt forth into the World. 

Images with distasteful associations (slav- 
ery, garbage, 
freezing-cold) are cleverly molded to con- 
vey the spiritual deadness (“that triple 
ice clung about our hearts’’) which follows 
censorship and an avoidance of the puri- 
fying struggle between truth and error: 


episcopacy, superstition, 


and obedient unanimity .. . 
a stanch and solid 


.. dull ease... 
would starch us allinto... 
peece of frame work as any January could 
freeze together .. . [and] I fear yet this iron 
yoke of outward conformity hath left a slavish 
print upon our necks; the ghost of a linnen 
decency yet haunts us...we may... fall 
again into a grosse conforming stupidity, a 
stark and dead congealment of wood and hay 
and stubble fore’t and frozen together. 


The same struggle is set forth in images 
of fruitfulness and blight. ““Wise and faith- 
full labourers”’ (i.e., free statesmen and 
writers) are “planting law and civility and 
faith’’ in ‘‘a towardly and pregnant soile” 
and will produce “a flowry crop of knowl- 
edge and new light” so long as “an oli- 
garchy of twenty ingrossers” does not 
“bring a famin upon our minds again, 
when we shall know nothing but what is 
measur’d to us by their bushel.”’ But, be- 
cause wheat and tares grow together, all 
that flourishes is not necessarily good: 
“the Episcopall arts begin to bud again” 
and must be tempered by the drugs, the 
“working mineralls” of “Truth.” Again 
censorship is to “be held a dangerous and 
suspicious fruit” because of ‘‘the tree that 
bore it’’—the Papacy. 
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Body images are used in a similar way. 
The well-being of a Christian people who 
have cast off “the old and wrincl’d skin 
of corruption” (i.e., sin and the episco- 
pacy) is described in terms of a healthy 
body. Furthermore, the “infection of 
heathen writers” and the “contagion that 
foreign books infuse’ cannot be overcome 
by the “cautelous enterprise of licencing” 
but can be converted into “effective and 
strong med’cins” by free scholars. 

As might be expected in a work by Mil- 
ton, the archetypal images, “Light= 
Truth” and ‘“‘Darkness= Error,” are used. 
There is a good example in the passage be- 
ginning: ‘“‘We boast our light,” in which 
images of “sun / light / knowledge” and 
of “Zwinglius and Calvin / blazing bea- 
cons / Reformation” make the point that 
light and “Truth” were not given merely 
to be gazed upon (an act which produces 
blindness, physical and spiritual) but for 
use, “to discover onward things” (i.e., 
further ‘“‘Truth’”). One notes how the 
idea" (‘‘Truth’’) is blended with the image 
(sun, light, blazing beacon); the cosmic 
force (sun) with the man-made (blazing 
beacon); and the general (“‘Truth’’) with 
the particular (Zwinglius and Calvin and 
the Reformation). Later the impression of 
blindness, “eyes blear’d and dimm’d,” 
suggests that “Truth” is not always recog- 
nizable. Such widely used images as light, 
sun, and darkness require very skilful han- 
dling, but Milton’s treatment is never 
commonplace: freshness is gained by the 
homely: ‘Yet when the new light which 
we beg for shines in upon us, there be who 
envy, and oppose, if it come not first in at 
their casements.”’ The best image of light 
comes in the passage describing “‘a noble 
and puissant Nation.” Here the obvious 
metaphor of strong-man=nation gains 
unique force from the notion of a Titani 
form in repose roused by the call of duty 


1! Coleridge, loc. cit. 
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and from the links with Samson, whose 
locks, one notes, are free and (therefore) 
invincible (not having been shorn by li- 
censers?). Distinction, however, comes 
most of all from the associations of mag- 
nificence surrounding the ‘‘Eagle muing 
her mighty youth.” Here the highest aris- 
tocrat, glowing with virility and compre- 
hending and radiating the searching light 
of complete ‘‘Truth,” is contrasted with 
the slavish mob, gabbling stupidly and 
longing only to be veiled from “Truth” in 
twilight. 

The idea (precluding censorship) of the 
inevitable and enduring tension between 
“truth-goodness” and “error-evil’”’ (which 
alone can foster spiritual growth), set 
forth imaginatively in the personifications 
and in the groups of images here men- 
tioned, reaches its fullest expression in the 
images derived from war. This is natural: 
there are classical and biblical precedents 
for seeing this conflict in terms of a clash 
of armies; and the Civil War, presumably, 
offered plenty of material for images of 
strife. For example, the account of “a 
City ... beseig’d and blockt about, her 
navigable river infested, inrodes and in- 
cursions round”’ is probably based on Mil- 
ton’s experience.” The image (a) praises 
parliament; (6) describes London, prepar- 
ing to withstand the enemy—the Royal- 
(c) implies that the fortress of 
“Truth” is resolutely manned by free 
scholars eager to repulse the enemy— 
“Error.” The opposition of ‘Parlia- 
ment /unrestricted authorship /““Truth”’’ 
against ‘Royalists / licensing / “‘Error’’’ is 
quite in accord with the whole work. A 
similar evocation of the war of ‘Truth’ 


ists; 


against “Error” in terms of the war be- 
tween parliament and king is observable 
a vast City of ref- 


in the description of ‘ 


uge, the mansion house of liberty.” A fur- 
ther example of Milton’s poetic method of 


12 See events of November, 1642, and sonnet begin- 
ning ‘‘When the assault was intended to the city.”’ 
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giving concreteness to mental processes is 
‘our small di- 


noticeable in the image of 
vided!* maniples cutting through at every 
angle of his ill-united and unweildy bri- 
gade”’ which vividly contrasts the re- 
source of free sects with the sluggishness 
of conformity.'* Likewise, the belief that 
the Christian society can be best fostered 
by the interaction of free, independent in- 
quirers is bodied forth memorably in the 
image of the building of the temple of the 
Lord. Each man (and sect) has a different 
task and “perfection consists in this, that 
out of many moderat varieties and broth- 
erly dissimilitudes that are not vastly dis- 
proportionall arises the goodly and the 
gracefull symmetry that commends the 
whole pile and structure.” 

Milton is fond of siege imagery. The 
plot of licensing will put us to incredible 
loss and detriment, “‘more then if som 
enemy at sea should stop up all our 
hav’ns, and ports, and creeks, it hinders 
and retards the importation of our richest 
Marchandize, Truth.” The single en- 
deavor of licensing, however, ‘‘would be 
but a fond labour; to shut and fortifie one 
gate against corruption, and be necessi- 
tated to leave others round about wide 
open.”’> Moreover, so long as his rear and 
flanks are not guarded by a licenser, a 
clergyman" will be forced to keep his men- 
tal and spiritual powers mobilized because 
of the constant danger of assault from a 
free, bold book. Finally, a neat play on 
double meaning makes the point that the 
knowledge possessed by a Christian is 
“armor enough against one single en- 
chiridion, without the castle St. Angelo of 
an Imprimatur.” 

Apart from the personifications, the 

13 Branches grown out of a firm root (p. 343). 

4“*The fore’t and outward union of cold, and 
neutrall, and inwardly divided minds’’ (p. 339). 

15 P. 317. The same idea and image occur again on 
p. 328 

16 Who “‘is at his Hercules pillars in a warm bene- 
fice’ (p. 335) 
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war images are the only ones in Areopagit- 
ica that are at all extended, and they are 
never very complex. They are usually a 
clear elaboration of some equivalence (not 
far-fetched) rather than a Shakespearean 
compression of several diverse images and 
sensations. Milton normally favors a 
simple metaphor or simile. There are some 
good examples of these in the group taken 
from daily life. The gruff jocularity that 
lurks in Areopagitica compares the at- 
tempts of the licenser to “the exploit of 
that gallant man, who thought to pound 
up the crows by shutting his Parkgate.”’ 
A book with an imprimatur is like “a 
punie with his guardian” and “an acute 
reader upon the first sight of a pedantick 
licence ... will... ding the book a coits 
distance from him.” And the aroma of the 
London streets of the time is behind the 
pungent expression of the notion that the 
people are not so unprincipled and unedi- 
fied “that the whiffe of every new pam- 
phlet should stagger them out of their 
catechism and Christian walking.” These 
and similar images not only give distinc- 
tive color and vivacity to the writing but, 
by their accuracy and homeliness, help to 
connect the work firmly to the life of 
every day. 

Classical and biblical allusions are used 
(as we have seen) to fill out a personifica- 
tion or‘image or as simple similes: ‘‘as out 
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of Sion,’’ “as the prophesie of Isaiah was,”’ 
“ery out as Pirrhus did,” “as... when 
Rome was nigh besieg’d by Hannibal.” 
Although images occur throughout and 
are plentiful toward the end, Areopagitica 
is not crammed with imagery. At some 
stages (e.g., the opening pages and the his- 
torical survey) Milton makes little use of 
figurative language. Yet the memorable 
passages (the ones usually quoted as illus- 
trations of the splendor and power of Mil- 
ton’s argument) are those charged with 
imagination. Moreover, imagination, by 
means of personification and reiterative 
imagery, diffuses a tone and spirit of 
unity,!’ creating the pervading idea of the 
humanity and divinity of books and 
‘“‘Truth” and suffusing the whole with the 
atmosphere of conflict, until the appeal 
against censorship is felt to be not a mere 
question of expediency but a matter of 
principle, a vital part of the unceasing 
struggle between good and evil. Milton’s 
method, then, is poetic; he universalizes 
the particular, evoking vividly and accu- 
rately the individual state,'* and at the 
same time transfiguring it, so that the 
shines 


wider, significance 


through. 


enduring 
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HE penitent rake was a familiar 

stock character in Restoration dra- 

ma. The number of these characters 
in the comedy of the period may be tenta- 
tively set at twenty-three.! From this 
wnumber certain dubious repentances, like 
that of Truman, Jr., in Cowley’s The Cut- 
ter of Coleman-Street, have been excluded. 
Truman, to be sure, repents in the fifth 
act, but his “villainy” consists in nothing 
more than having for a time been suspi- 


1 The list includes: Don Ferdinando in 
Porter, The Carnival (1664); Clearcus in Sir William 
Killigrew, Pandora; or, the Converts 
Frederick in Aphra Behn, The Amorous Prince; 
Curious Husband (1671); Antonioin Aphra Behn, The 
Dutch Lover (1673); Hazard in Anon., 
Husband (1675); Ramble in John Crowne, The 
trey Wit (1675); Tibullus in John Smith, Cytherea; or, 
the Enamouring Girdle (1677); Mr. Thomas in Thomas 
Durfey, Trick for Trick; or, the Debauch’d Hypocrite 
(1678); Welford in Thomas Durfey, Squire Oldsapp; 
or, the Night-Adventurers (1678); Beverly in Thomas 
Durfey, The Virtuous Wife; or, 
(1680); Carlos in Aphra Behn, The False Count; or, a 
New Way To Play an Old Game 
Fainwou'd in Aphra Behn, The Luckey Chance; 
4/derman's Bargain (1687); Belfond, Jr., 
Shadwell, The Squire of Alsatia (1688); Sir William 
Rant and Wildfire in Thomas Shadwell, The Scowrers 
(1691); Polidorin John Crowne, The Married Beau; or, 


the Curious Impertinent (1694); Loveless in Colley 


Cibber, Love’s Last Shift; or, 


(1696); Bellair in Thomas Dilke, 
(1696); Bellamour in George Granville (Lord Lans- 
downe), The She-Gallants (1696); 
Dilke, The City Lady; or, Folly 
Worthy in Sir John Vanbrugh, The Relapse; 
in Danger (1697); Roebuck in George Farquhar, Love 
and a Bottle (1699); Sir Harry Wildair in George Far- 
t Trip to the Jubilee 


quhar, The Constant Couple; or, 
(1700). 


My calculations are based upon an incomplete 
Six of these comedies 
I have not been able to read: James Carlisle, The For- 
tune-Hunters; or, Two Fools Well Met (1689); 


reading of Restoration comedy 


Codrington, Ignoramus (1662): 


Country Innocence; or, the Chamber-Maid 
Quaker (1677); Thomas Thomson, The Life of Mother 
Shipton (1660?) and The English Rogue (1668); Rich- 
ard Flecknoe, The Damoiselles a la Mode (1667) 


{MopeRN PutLo.oey, May, 1952] 
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(1682); Sir Feeble 


Bevis in Thomas 
Reclaim'’d (1697); 
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cious of Lucia’s virtue. Rakes rather than 
villains are the subject of this paper. Con- 
sequently, penitent villains like Francisco 
in Richard Rhodes’s Flora’s Vagaries and 
Don Lewis in Davenant’s The Man’s the 
Master have no place in the following dis- 
cussion. Penitent female characters like 
Losana in Bailey’s The Spightful Sister 
and Mrs. Lovely in Crowne’s The Married 
Beau; or, the Curious Impertinent are, of 
course, excluded from this consideration 
of repentant rakes. These twenty-three 
conversions in Restoration comedy in- 
clude such brief repentances as Sir Feeble 
Fainwou’d’s in Mrs. Behn’s The Luckey 
Chance; or, an Alderman’s Bargain and 
such prolonged affairs as Bellamour’s re- 
pentance in Granville’s The She-Gallants. 
These repentances include such commer- 
cialized exhibitions as that of Bevis, in 
Dilke’s The City Lady; or, Folly Re- 
claim’d, who repents on the promise of 
having his annuity trebled and his debts 
paid, and such airy, “platonic” conver- 
sions as Worthy’s in Vanbrugh’s The Re- 
lapse; or, Virtue in Danger. In every in- 
stance, however, the rake is represented 
as a rake, and consequently repents of 
sexual irregularities and, usually, of rail- 
ing at constant love. Along with sexual ir- 

regularities, drunkenness, wasting of mon- 
ey, and riotous living are naturally includ- 

ed. Loveless, in Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift, 

for example, has been wandering about 

the Continent for seven years in pursuit 

of wine, women, and song. There are, to 

be sure, many accidental differences 
among these rakes, such as, for example, 
heaviness or lightness of tone; but in every 
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instance the rake delivers in propria per- 
sona a set speech promising amendment 
of life. 

The great majority of the rakes repent 
in the fifth act. On the basis of the present 
selection of rakes, this stock character 
would seem to have become somewhat 
more popular during the last two decades 
of the Restoration, particularly in the 
years between 1696 and 1700. Seven of the 
ten penitent rakes in the comedy pub- 
lished between 1690 and 1700 appeared 
during the last five years of the century.’ 
In this group of seven comedies were such 
plays as Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift, Van- 
brugh’s The Relapse, Farquhar’s Love and 
a Bottle and The Constant Couple. 

When the entire corpus of Restoration 
comedy is considered, one can observe a 
tendency on the part of the poets to do- 
mesticate the penitent rake. This stock 
character, one must remember, was ordi- 
narily to be found in Restoration tragedy 
and romantic comedy. In such settings a 
poet had a license to disregard probability 
in characterization, but in settings of con- 
temporary London a poet was obliged to 
pay some attention to “nature” in the de- 
lineation of prose-speaking English men 
and women. By the “domestication” of 
penitent rakes, therefore, I mean the re- 
moval of the trappings of the poetic drama 
from the repentance speech itself and its 
context. A borderline character like Roe- 
buck, in Farquhar’s Love and a Bottle, will 
serve to illustrate the process of domesti- 
cation. Throughout this play, which is set 
in contemporary London, Roebuck speaks 
in prose. He occasionally mocks some of 
the characteristic attitudes of Restoration 
tragedy and romantic comedy.* However, 
his repentance, which occurs in the last 
lines of the play, is couched in elevated 
blank verse, concluding with two heroic 


? See n. 1 
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couplets. It should not escape remark that 
Roebuck feels during the course of the 
play some few twinges of conscience oc- 
casioned by his heartless treatment of 
Leanthe, whom he loves in spite of his 
contempt for the attitudes and posturings 
of the romantic style of courtship.‘ Roe- 
buck’s conversion in the concluding lines 
of the play is not perhaps so sudden and 
unexpected as, for example, the repent- 
ance of Tibullus in Smith’s Cytherea; or, 
the Enamouring Girdle. Nevertheless, it is 
highly unnatural for Roebuck to speak in 
verse reminiscent of romantic comedy; it 
is, in fact, the sort of thing that he ridi- 
culed earlier in the play as a “plaguy ro- 
mantic humour.’ In view of Roebuck’s 
unnatural elevation in the last lines of the 
comedy, it is difficult to regard him as a 
thoroughly domesticated character. The 
speech of repentance is, it seems to me, the 
touchstone by which this question of do- 
mestication should be decided. Roebuck, 
then, and Sir Harry Wildair of Farquhar’s 
The Constant Couple, who closely re- 
sembles Roebuck, despite their manifest 
realism, are not, I think, to be regarded as 
sentimental characters. The audience 
could, I believe, easily recognize that both 
plays are concluded in the romantic vein. 
Farquhar may, indeed, be charged with 
falsifying the characterization of Roebuck 
and Wildair, for these realistic characters 
have been violently transformed into crea- 
tures of romantic comedy in the conclud- 

Cf. George Farquhar, Love and a Bottle (1699), 
Act III, scene 1 (Dramatic Works, ed. A. C. Ewald 
[1892], I, 50); also, Act V, scene 1 (p. 96). 

All first editions of Restoration plays are listed in 
the following manner: John Smith, Cytherea; or, the 
Enamouring Girdle (1677), Act I (p. 6). First citations 
of collected works list editors’ names and dates of their 
publications, as above in the reference to Farquhar. 
Subsequent citation of collected works omits editors’ 
names and dates of their publications. Place of publi- 
cation is London unless otherwise noted. 

4 George Farquhar, Love and a Bottle (1699), Act V, 
scene 1 (Dramatic Works, I, 100) 

5’ Jbid., Act V, scene 1 (p. 96). 
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ing moment of their respective settings. 
Since Roebuck and Wildair throw off that 
external realism that clothes sentimental 
characters, they and similar figures are 
excluded from the following list of domes- 
ticated penitent rakes. 

Neither of the two penitent rakes in 
Restoration comedy of 1660-69 is domes- 
ticated. During the decade 1670-79, two 
of seven penitent rakes speak in prose in a 
setting of contemporary London.® During 
the decade 1680-89, three of four penitent 
rakes speak in prose in a similar setting.’ 
During the period 1690-1700, six of ten 
rakes speak in prose in similar circum- 
stances.® Thus it may be seen that, on the 
basis of the present selection of characters, 
there is an increasing tendency during this 
period to tame the somewhat incredible 
character of the penitent rake by lending 
him the realistic class limitations, set- 
tings, costumes, and modes of speech of 
the comedy that purported to ‘‘correct”’ 
current vices and follies. 

Since the conversion of the repentant 
rake ordinarily occurred toward the end of 
the last act, he was not on stage long 
enough in his glorified state to turn his 
new character slowly around so that the 
audience could view him from all angles. 
Nevertheless, a few generalizations may 


be hazarded with respect to some typicaP 


attitudes and postures of the reformed 
rake. For one thing, it was common for the 
rake to assume the posture of kneeling if 

*Ramble in John Crowne, The Countrey Wit 
1675); Welford in Thomas Durfey, Squire Oldsapp; 
or, the Night-Adventurers (1678). 

7 Beverly in Thomas Durfey, The Virtuous Wife; 
or, Good Luck at Last (1680); Sir Feeble Fainwou'd in 
Aphra Behn, The Luckey Chance; or, an Aldermen's 
Bargain (1687); Belfond, Jr., in Thomas Shadwell, 
The Squire of Alsatia (1688). 

8 Loveless in Colley Cibber, Love's Last Shift; or, 
the Fool in Fashion (1696); Bellair in Thomas Dilke, 
The Lover's Luck (1696); Bellamour in George Gran- 
ville (Lord Lansdowne), The She-Gallants (1696); 
Bevis in Thomas Dilke, The City Lady; or, Folly Re- 
claim'd (1697); Worthy in Sir John Vanbrugh, The 


Relapse; or, Virtue in Danger (1697). 
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he delivered his speech of repentance to 
his father, wife, or mistress. Tears were 
not unknown upon this solemn occasion. 
Thus Sir William Rant kneels before his 


father in Shadwell’s The Scowrers,? and 


Mr. Rant embraces and weeps over his 
son. Mr. Rant manages, however, unlike 
Old Bookwit in a similar situation in 


Steele’s The Lying Lover; or, the Ladies 
Friendship (1704), to refrain from swoon- 
ing.'° Another characteristic of the re- 
formed rake was his sententiousness. Dur- 
ing his short stay upon the stage, he de- 
livered a surprising number of edifying 
maxims on such subjects as the pleasures 
of virtue, the joys of married bliss, the 
power of women to uplift and purify, and 
the senseless fopperies of the town. The 
reformed rake sometimes exhibited the 
makings of an attitude of temperamental 
superiority not unlike that of the dis- 
tressed heroine. Beverly, for example, in 
Durfey’s The Virtuous Wife; or, Good 
Luck at Last, concludes his speech of re- 
pentance with a smug reminder addressed 


°Thomas Shadwell, The Scowrers (1691), Act V, 
scene 1 (Complete Works, ed. Montague Summers 
{1927], V, 138). For some other examples, see Bella- 
mour's kneeling in penitence before Angelica in George 
Granville (Lord Lansdowne), The She-Gallants (1696), 
Act V (p. 68); Don Ferdinando's kneeling before Bea- 
trice as he pleads for forgiveness in Thomas Porter, 
The Carnival (1664), Act IV, scene 1 (p. 53); Loveless’ 
kneeling before Amanda in the act of repentance in 
Colley Cibber, Love's Last Shift; or, the Foolin Fashion 
(1696), Act V (Dramatic Works [1760], I, 80); Belfond, 
kneeling before his father in repentance in 
Thomas Shadwell, The Squire of Alsatia (1688), Act V 
(Dramatic Works, IV, 279); Worthy’s kneeling before 
Amanda in the posture of repentance in Sir John Van- 
brugh, The Relapse; or, Virtue in Danger (1697), Act V, 
scene 4 (Complete Works, ed. Bonamy Dobrée and 
Geoffrey Webb [1927], I, 92) ; Frederick’s kneeling before 
Clorisin penitencein Aphra Behn, The Amorous Prince; 
or, the Curious Husband (1671), Act V, scene3 ( Works,ed. 
Montague Summers [1915], IV, 206); Antonio’s kneel- 
ing before Ambrosio in token of repentance in Aphra 
Behn, The Dutch Lover (1673), Act V, scene 1 ( Works, 
I, 321); Ramble’s kneeling before Christina to express 
repentance in John Crowne, The Countrey Wit (1675), 
Act V (Dramatic Works, ed. James Maidment and 
W. H. Logan [Edinburgh, 1874], III, 125) 

’Sir Richard Steele, The Lying Lover; or, the 
Ladies Friendship (1704), Act V (p. 59) 


Jr.'s, 








to the world at large: “let our union teach 
the Wild, Roving, and inconstant World, 
how they should Live and Love, my dear- 
est Creature.’”!! 

The conversion of a character was not, 
to be sure, an innovation of Restoration 
drama. The fifth-act conversions in Eng- 
lish domestic tragedy until the closing of 
the theaters (1642) were designed to 
dramatize popular religious views by pre- 
senting a sinner seeking in his “scaffold 
speech”’ to win not earthly but divine for- 
giveness.“ Conversions had been em- 
ployed many times before 1660 to effect 
the happy ending suitable to comedy. 
Shakespeare had used this device in As 
You Like It and elsewhere. Shirley, Beau- 
mont, and Fletcher had used conversions 
in their plays. There was nothing special 
in the motivation of most of these conver- 
sions, which were nothing more than a 
brave device to achieve a happy ending by 
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subjecting a character to a somewhat im- 
probable transformation. There are some 
conversions of this sort in Restoration 
comedy. Although these ordinary dramat- 
ie conversions transform a number of 
rakes, they present nothing of interest by 
way of motivation. Consequently, conver- 
sions of this sort are here neglected.'* 

The remaining conversions, of which 
there are seventeen, are likewise notable 
for their improbability. The modern read- 
er is simply not prepared by way of sug- 
gestion and therefore cannot regard these 
conversions as anything but artifice. The 
transformation of most rakes in Restora- 
tion comedy occurs without previous 
warning somewhere in the last act. Let us, 
for example, consider the repentance of 
Tibullus in John Smith’s Cytherea; or, the 
Enamouring Girdle. Tibullus has been try- 
ing to seduce Mariana by waxing eloquent 
in the carpe diem vein: 


Now blushing thoughts of honor lay aside: 

For cursed time is imminent at hand 

When your sleek Linnen-covering call’d a Smock 
Will not invite a Student in loves morals 


To lay it on his Knee 





then—now or never 


Hold fast the lock of time.—Will nothing move? 


Mar. 


Yes—if you banish lust, and sue for love. 
Tris. Tempt me no more, voluptuous Appetite, 


His Courtship 


Go—seek another mansion to inhabit proves 

With thy licentious train, this room I vow honourable 
, A dedicated fane to Mariana on a 

For my conversion: penitence shall hallow suddain. 


And expiate her Temple till it be 
Within as innocent and white as she." 


Thomas Durfey, The Virtuous Wife; or, Good 
Luck at Last (1680), Act V (p. 64) 

Cf. Henry Hitch Adams, English Domestic or, 
Homiletic Tragedy 1575 to 1642 (New York, 1943), pp 
185-86. Mr. Adams points out that these conversions 
are improperly called ‘‘sentimental.”’ 

13 Frederick, the noble rake of Mrs. Behn’'s The 
{morous Prince; or, the Curious Husband (1671) 

Works, Vol. [V), repents only when Curtius confronts 
him with his sins (Act V, scene 3 [pp. 204—5]). Thomas, 
in Durfey’s Trick for Trick; or, the Debauch’d Hypo- 
crite (1678), Act V (p. 63), unaccountably turns from 
his intrigues to an edifying speech on the utility of 
marriage in the last lines of the play. Welford, in 
Thomas Durfey, Squire Oldsapp; or, the Night-Adven- 








turers (1679), Act V, scene 2 (p. 57), agrees to give up 
his debauchery in order to marry Sophia for her 
£6,000. Sir Feeble Fainwou'd, the elderly rake of Mrs 
Behn's The Luckey Chance; or, an Alderman’s Bargain 
(1687) (Works, Vol. III), repents after being fright- 
ened by the ruse of Bellmour’s ghost (Act V, scene 2 
[pp. 262-63]; Act V, scene 7 [p. 275]). Belfond, Jr., in 
Thomas Shadwell, The Squire of Alsatia (1688), Act V 
(Complete Works, IV, 279), simply gives ‘‘a long fare- 
well to the Vanity and Lewdness of Youth.”’ Bevis, an 
elderly rake in Thomas Dilke, The City Lady; or, Folly 
Reclaim'd (1697), Act V (p. 46), repents on promise of 
having his debts paid and his annuity trebled. 

4 John Smith, Cytherea; or, the Enamouring Girdle 
(1677), Act II (p. 20). 
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This startling transformation, complete 
with its heavy stage direction, is in my 
opinion the most extreme example of its 


kind in Restoration comedy. To the 
modern reader Smith seems to wrench 
Tibullus as violently as a puppet. Yet, 


from the point of view of précieuses, there 
was nothing arbitrary in Smith’s manage- 
ment of Tibullus. One moment a rampant 
rake, the next moment a whining lover— 
such was the précieuse view of human na- 
ture. Seventeen conversions in Restora- 
tion comedy and many more in Restora- 
tion tragedy may be adduced to demon- 
strate the popularity of this kind of con- 
version on the contemporary stage. 


II 


In Restoration drama the_basis of con- 
version, according to précieuses, is the 
“platonic” idea that virtuous and beauti- 
ful women have within themselves a 
“charm,” as it was often called, by which 
savages might be civilized and evil men re- 
claimed to virtue. This notion raised ro- 
mantic idolatry of women to the highest 
pitch by giving them a function ordinarily 
reserved to the Deity. Lovers in Restora- 
tion tragedy and romantic comedy often 
referred to their mistresses in such terms 
of religious devotion as “saint” and 
“bright divinity.”” Dryden and Crowne, 
among other poets, used this idea as a 
compliment—undoubtedly the most ex- 
alted of Restoration compliments—in 
dedicating certain plays to illustrious 
ladies.“ Dryden’s dedication of The State 
of Innocence, and Fall of Man furnishes an 
illustration of the complimentary use of 
this piece of watered-down platonism. Ad- 
dressing ‘‘Her Royal Highness the Dutch- 
ess,” he wrote 


16 See John Crowne, dedication of Calisto; or, the 
Chaste Nimph (1675); John Crowne, dedication of The 
Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian (1677); 
Edward Cooke, dedication of Love's Triumph; or, the 
Royal Union (1678). 
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You are never seen, but you are blest: and I 
am sure You bless all those who see You. 

Thus, adam, in the midst of Crouds, You 
reign in Solitude; and are ador’d with the deep- 
est Veneration, that of Silence....’Tis the 
Nature of Perfection to be attractive; but the 
Excellency of the Object refines the Nature of 
the Love. It strikes an impression of awful rev- 
erence... . Mortality cannot bear it often: it 
finds them in the eagerness and height of their 
Devotion. 

Moral Perfections are rais’d higher by you 
in the Softer Sex; as if Men were of too course 
a Mould for Heav’n to work on, and that the 
Image of Divinity could not be cast to likeness 
in so harsh a Metal. 

... the Majesty of your Mind deters them 
[the beholders] from too bold approaches; and 
turns their Admiration into Religion. 


In Restoration tragedy there are numer- 
ous variations upon this theme, which was 
exceedingly complimentary to the ladies. 
This fact helps us to explain why ladies 
preferred tragedy. ‘“The excellency of the 
Object,’”’ as Dryden says, “refines the Na- 
ture of the Love.” The more beautiful and 
virtuous a lady was, the greater her power 
to conquer and convert. 

It is a safe assumption that many per- 
sons in the Restoration audience had 
wholly given up belief in magic. Neverthe- 
less, the sound of enchantments, spells, 
and prodigies was by no means unfamiliar 
to their ears. Tate remarks that the spec- 
tators assembled to see Brutus of Alba; or, 
the Enchanted Lovers (1678) would hardly 
accept as authentic the witches and spells 
in which the former age believed.'* He 
makes an exception, however, for the 
charms of beauty. In Restoration drama 
there are numerous allusions to the 
“charms” of women in connection with 
the elevation of men from their brutish 


1 Nahum Tate, prologue to Brutus of Alba; or, the 
Enchanted Lovers (1678). The best study that I have 
seen on superstitious credulity in England during the 
Restoration is Irene S. Douglas, ‘‘The Decline of the 
Occult and Supernatural in England, 1660-1740, with 
Particular Reference to Literature’’ (Erown Univer- 
sity dissertation, 1936). 
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state.!? The seat of a lady’s “charm” was 

her eyes. Thus Sir William Rant delivers 

the thesis of Shadwell’s The Scowrers: 
The most compendious way of being wise, 
Is to be Convert to a Ladies Eyes.'8 


Shadwell reaffirms this sentiment in the 
epilogue to this comedy when he addresses 
the “lady mothers”’ of the audience. 

We show you how your vigorous Beams t’exert, 
Young vicious men to Conquer and Convert. 


Certainly this idea made a handsome 
Restoration compliment. How could one 
improve a compliment to a lady that in- 
formed her of the power of her goodness 
and the charm of her beauty instantly to 
transform a base sinner into an angel? 
Restoration ladies could fancy themselves 
as having the power that Leucasia claims, 
in the anonymous The Folly of Priest- 
Craft, when she says to Politico: “I am 
now come, like a true Romantick Lady, to 
free you from the Enchantment of your 
Error.’’® It is not surprising that such a 
rhapsodical compliment should escape the 
bonds of poetic drama by entering the 
forms of English society. Such a transfor- 


17 For some examples, see Narcissa’s remark that 
she wil] use no spells or charms but ‘‘this poor face”’ in 
Colle, Cibber, Love's Last Shift; or, the Foolin Fashion 
(1696), Act I (Dramatic Works, I, 22); Sir John Win- 
more’s compliment to Timandra concerning the power 
of her eyes to melt the heart of a savage in David 
Crauford, Courtship ala Mode (1700), Act III, scene 3 
(p. 30); Herod's remark that Mariamne’s charms may 
extinguish his anger in Samuel Pordage, Herod and 
Mariamne (1673), Act V, scene 2 (p. 52); Datila’s re- 
mark that a lady's eyes can convert the savage heart 
in William Walker, Victorious Love (1698), Act I, 
scene 1 (p. 3); Courtly’s remark that Melissa's charms 
have made vice ugly in David Crauford, Love at First 
Sight (1704), Act III, scene 2 (p. 33); Solon's testi- 
mony that he has been converted from his errors by 
the power of Leonissa’s eyes in Martin Bladen, Solon; 
or, Philosophy No Defense against Love (1705), Act V 
(p. 72). See also Elkanah Settle, epilogue to Love and 
Revenge (1675); Katherine Philips, ‘‘To Mr. Henry 
Lawes,'’ Poems (1667), p. 19; Susannah Centlivre, epi- 
logue to Love at a Venture (1706); Female Tatler, No. 
62 (November 25-28, 1709) 

18 Thomas Shadwell, The Scowrers (1691), Act V 
(Complete Works, V, 148) 

1 Anon., The Folly of Priest-Craft (1690), Act II, 
scene 1 (p. 18). 





mation would not be too difficult if, as Mr. 
Tillyard suggests,?® people in the seven- 
teenth century felt no compelling urge to 
sort out the amount of scientific truth in 
their poetic beliefs. It is more remarkable 
that the idea of conversion by means of 
the “charming” influence of ladies has 
survived in modified form down through 
the supposedly unpoetic eighteenth cen- 
tury until our own time. 

This conception of women was so un- 
bearably high that it was risky, as some 
Restoration poets pictured the matter, for 
a lover to approach his mistress with ‘‘un- 
hallowed thoughts.” Thus Alcippus, in 
Mrs. Behn’s The Forc’d Marriage; or, the 
Jealous Bridegroom (1671), soliloquizes 
about Erminia: 

. . She was all sacred, and that impious hand 
That had prophanely touch’d her, 
Had wither’d from the body. 
—TI lov’d her—I ador’d her, and could I, 
Could I approach her with unhallowed thoughts. 
—No, no, I durst not.—*! 


Women, in the conception of the poets, 
could bring rude, savage man to a state of 
polished elegance. Doria, in Henry 
Smith’s The Prince of Parma (1699), 
rhapsodizes to Almira in that pretentious 
impersonal idiom sometimes characteris- 
tic of the whining style: 
—Women, like fair Almira 
Were form’d to Bless, and stamp Perfection 
on us: 
Man was, (at first), a rude unpolish’t Mass, 
Till Nature fram’d that Charming Creature, 
Woman; 
All kind, and soft, all tender, and Divine, 
To mend our Faults, and mould us into Virtue; 
And, by the Sweets of her refining Goodness, 
Prepare our Taste for never ending Joys.” 


20 E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton (London, 1930), pp. 
221-22. 

21 Aphra Behn, The Fore’d Marriage; or, the Jealous 
Bridegroom (1671), Act V, scene 2 (p. 75). See also 
the anonymous The Constant Nymph; or, the Rambling 
Shepheard (1678), Act IV (p. 38). 

22 Henry Smith, The Princess of Parma (1699), Act 
II, scene 2 (p. 14). See also Erato’s song in Peter A. 
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Abdeleador’s soliloquy, in Settle’s The 
Empress of Morocco, nicely summarizes 
the chief theme of love-and-honor trag- 


: edy: 

; Oh Charming Sex!— 

How vast a Circle does thy Magick take? 
The highest Spirits humblest Lovers make 

, All that Heroick Greatness, which but now 

Made haughty Foes and stubborn Nations bow, 

F Turns Vassal to a Smile, a Looks disguise: 
Who conquer Thousands are one Womans 

- Prize. 

D Fate sets Commanding Beauty in their way, 

' Beauty that has more God-like Pow’r than 

. they: 

. Love o’re the Hearts of Yielding Heroes sports; 

Who’re Conquerours in Camps, are Slaves in 

Courts.” 

~) 


Woman had within her, according to 
j these poets, a “charm” with sufficient vir- 
tue to forgive the blackest crimes in a 
trice and at the same time potent enough 
to confer upon thé male penitent a new 
. character, shining with the graces of moral 
perfection. A random example of this com- 
mon idea may be found in Settle’s Love 
f and Revenge, where King Clotair repents 
‘ Motteux, The Loves of Mars and Venus (1696) (p. 3); 
), Clairmont’s remark that women such as Charlotte 
“rarifie by purest flames / The dullest Lovers thoughts 
and heart’’ in Thomas Porter, The Villain (1663), Act 
- II (p. 29); Cyrus’ remark that Panthea has melted his 
martial fury in John Banks, Cyrus the Great; or, the 
Tragedy of Love (1696), Act II (p. 16); Morat’s obser- 


vation that love first civilized mankind in Peter A. 
Motteux, Beauty in Distress (1698), Act II (pp. 18- 





- 19); Statira's soliloquy on the note that love can en- 

dure no blemishes in Samuel Pordage, The Siege of 

5 Babylon (1678), Act IV, scene 3 (p. 39); The King's 

- remark that love turns sin to virtue in Roger Boyle 

2) (Earl of Orrery), Altemira (1702), Act IV (p. 33); 

Portia’s remark that love sprouts only in noble minds 

a in Charles Gildon, The Roman Bride's Revenge (1697), 

‘ Act II, scene 2 (p. 15); Theamne'’s observation that 

oy love beats down pride in Sir Robert Stapylton, The 

‘ Tragedie of Hero and Leander (1669), Act V (p. 41); 

22 Sir John's remark to Scowrer that only generous spir- 

its can know honest love in David Crauford, Courtship 

Dp. a la Mode (1700), Act I, scene 1 (p. 3). See also 

Crowne’s dedication ‘‘To her Grace the Dutchesse of 

us Portsmouth,’’ The Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 

30 Vespasian (1677); John Banks, prologue to The Un- 
ng happy Favourite; or, the Earl of Essex (1682). 


23 Elkanah Seitle, The Empress of Morocco (1673), 
Act ITI (p. 14). 
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of his sins under the influence of the beau- 
teous Aphelia. Clotair whines: 
But dear Madam in this state 

Of Innocence, to which your Mercy has 
testored me, let me offer up a heart 

To fair Aphelia for a Sacrifice: 

I am a full and perfect Convert now. 

30th Murderer and Ravisher repents: 

My heart grown Virtuous and unspotted, now 
Approaches you with Adoration, looks 
With piety on what it once profaned. 
Accept a Love, a Love so pure, so true, 
Nothing but You could raise, nothing but You 
Reward.?4 


Bellamira, in the anonymous The Tri- 
umphs of Virtue (1697), probably wins the 
palm in Restoration drama for the num- 
ber of her conversions, the Duke crediting 
her with three by the fifth act.” 

It was apparently a conception of 
précieuses that a lady of beauty and virtue 
could work her “charm” upon a woman 
who possessed these qualities in an inferior 
degree. Athenais, for example, in Lee’s 
Theodosius; or, the Force of Love, credits 
Pulcheria with her conversion in language 
that ill accords with the Christian baptism 


24 Elkanah Settle, Love and Revenge (1675), Act III, 
scene 2 (p. 39). For some other examples see Theo- 
crin’s speech to Arviola in Nahum Tate, The Loyal 
General (1680), Act III (p. 26); Ricardo’s statement 
that his callow virtue will fall if Placentia leaves him 
in Peter A. Motteux, Beauty in Distress (1698), Act 
III (p. 24); Levan Dadian’s plea to Homais to forgive 
him as he is about to die by his own hand in Mary 
Manley, The Royal Mischief (1696), Act V (p. 47); 
Polycastro’s remark that Bellamira has stamped his 
soul with the image of divinity in Anon., The Triumphs 
of Virtue (1697), Act III, scene 1 (p. 32); the Duke’s 
remark that he has brought an infidel to Bellamira for 
the purpose of conversion in the preceding play, Act 
IV (p. 40); Sebastian’s remark that women breathe 
divinity into men’s souls in Robert Gould, The Rival 
Sisters; or, the Violence of Love (1696), Act II (p. 13); 
Mahomet’s remark that Abra’s virtue has taught him 
to admire the beauties of the mind in Joseph Trapp, 
Abra-Mule; or, Love and Empire (1704), Act IV, scene 
1 (p. 40). See also Katherine Philips’ poem entitled 
‘*To the Honoured Lady £. C."’ (Poems [1669], p. 63): 

“But your bright sweetness if it but appear, 


Reclaims the bad, and softens the austere.”’ 
2 Anon., The (1697), Act V 


(p. 54). 
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that Athenais has just received. Athenais 

says to Pulcheria: 

I am adopted yours; you are my Goddess, 

That have new-form’d, new-moulded my Con- 
ceptions, 

And by the plat-form of a Work Divine, 

New-fram’d, new-built me to your own de- 
sires; 

Thrown all the Lumber of my Passions out, 

And made my heart a Mansion of perfection; 

Clean as an Anchorites Grot, or Votaries Cell, 

And spotless as the glories of his steps 

Whom we far off adore.” 

If this method of conversion is to be 
found in numerous Restoration tragedies, 
we should naturally expect to find it in 
that part of Restoration comedy which 
was frankly an escape from reality rather 
than an attempt to “correct” the follies 
and vices of the time. Our expectations 
would then prove to be correct. Not a few 
Restoration rakes in romantic comedy are 
poetically elevated to an immediate moral 
perfection by the agency of virtuous and 
beautiful women. This idea appears early 
in Restoration comedy. It is the thesis, in 
fact, of Sir William Killigrew’s comedy, 
Pandora; or, the Converts (1665): 

Pandora tells, how vertuous Women may 
Make vitious men, cast all their ills away.” 
In this play Clearcus has for more than 
four acts no other occupation than that of 
railing at love. In the fifth act Lindamira, 
a sort of “cunning” woman, undertakes to 
demonstrate the efficacy of her charm in 
encouraging constant love. A stage direc- 
tion requires all persons to withdraw ex- 
cept Clearcus and Pandora. The stage di- 

rection continues: 
.. . then is discover’d Pandora, and Clearcus 
holding hands, and sitting on a Couch, a while 


2 Nathaniel Lee, Theodosius; or, the Force of Love 
(1680), Act III, scene 2 (p. 27). 

27 Commendatory verses signed ‘‘S. T.’’ and ad- 
dressed ‘‘To the Author of the Siege of Vrbin,”’ pre- 
fixed to Sir William Killigrew, The Siege of Urbin in 
Four New Playes (Oxford, 1666). 
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silent, looking on each other; then Clearcus 
proffers to kiss that hand he holds, she puts him 
back with her other hand, and turns her face from 
him,—He sighes:— 

Cie.: Turn not away those beautious lights, 
have guided me to Heaven; nor look as if you 
were in pain, to see my heart thus chang’d, 
from a rude destraction, to an extasie of Bliss; 
from a deformed Satyr, with a confus’d Chaos 
of dark thoughts, and blacker actions, by your 
glorious Beauties, and brighter Virtues, new 
form’d into the Figure of a man, Emulating 
those Excellencies I admire in you:—Oh turn 
this way, and own what is your own Creation; 
by your perfections rais’d from what was worse 
then nothing, to something now, too worthy to 
be cast away; I should this happy hour believe 
my self were in Elizium; did not this fair, soft 
Hand, and those bright Eyes assure me I yet 
live; from whence some divine instinct, teaches 
my rude nature to adore, what I never under- 
stood before.?8 
This play is obviously remote from the 
London of the Great Fire, for Pandora is 
set in ‘“Syracutia,” and its chief characters 
bear such names as Clearcus, Pandora, and 
Lindamira. In the never-never land of 
Syracutia anything might happen; its in- 
habitants were not bound by the usual 
customs and conceptions of Restoration 
Englishmen. This was a land of romance, 
a “fustian”’ land. If a woman could, by the 
use of a charm, instantly convert a de- 
formed satyr into an angel, who could 
question such a proceeding? As Lamb 
says, one cannot indict a dream. Proba- 
bility meant nothing whatever in Syra- 
cutia. In the poetic drama of the Restora- 
tion, such as tragedy and romantic come- 
dy, this method of conversion was a pretty 
and innocent conceit. But throughout the 
period this pretty conceit was insinuating 
itself into creative writing that purported 
to “correct”? and comment on the vices 
and follies of the times, into satiric come- 


28 Sir William Killigrew, Pandora; or, the Converst, 
Act V, in Four New Playes, p. 45. 
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dy** and dramatic prologues and epilogues 
as well.*° For example, the advocacy of 
this method of conversion is the theme of 
Shadwell’s The Scowrers (1691) and of its 
epilogue as well. The Scowrers is set in con- 
temporary London, and its characters are 
thoroughly English. The medium of the 
comedy is prose except for some burlesque 
poetry in medias res anda rhapsodical flight 
in the concluding lines, where the two peni- 
tent rakes, Sir William Rant and Wildfire, 
confess that the “‘charms’’ of ladies’ eyes 
have turned reprobates into angels. Shad- 
well had the greatest reputation of his day 
as an advocate of satiric comedy and as a 
caustic critic of current follies. He had at- 
tacked the romantic drama of his time 
more persistently than any other contem- 
porary poet. When Shadwell states in the 
forms of satiric comedy the same thesis 
that Killigrew had supported in Pandora, 
a romantic comedy, it is clear that some- 
thing portentous was occurring in satiric 
comedy. Romantic characters were begin- 
29 The case of Gripe in Powell’s The Cornish Come- 
dy is interesting. Gripe is a testy, hardboiled merchant 
who believes that young women are virtuous because 
they have not the power or opportunity to be other- 
wise. He derides Peregrine’s romantic notion of the 
goodness of women as the foppery of some ‘‘precious 
Author.’’ Yet Gripe apparently believes in the power 
of feminine charms to reclaim vicious young men, for 
he tells Clarinda, his daughter: ‘‘Clarinda, you must 
now renew all your Charms, and strive by Words and 
Actions to reclaim Manley; Your attractive faculty 
hath force enough to reduce him’’ (George Powell, The 
Cornish Comedy [1696], Act III, scene 2 [p. 23]). For 
some other references, sympathetic and otherwise, to 
the idea that beautiful and virtuous women can re- 
laim men in comedy set in London, see Sir Charles 
Sedley, The Mulberry-Garden (1668), Act II, scene 1 
(Works, II, 53); Sir George Etherege, She Wou'd if 
She Cou'd (1668), Act I, scene 1 (Dramatic Works, II, 
94); Mary Pix, The Innocent Mistress (1697), Act I 
(p. 6); David Crauford, Courtship a la Mode (1700), 
Act III, scene 3 (p. 30); David Crauford, Love at First 
Sight (1704), Act I (p. 4). The play entitled The Roving 
Husband Reclaim’d. A Writ by a Club of 
Ladies, in Vindication of Virtuous Plays (1706) is an 
attempt to satirize this vogue. 


Comedy. 


30 See John Banks, prologue to The Unhappy Fa- 
vourite; or, the Earl of Essex (1682); Thomas Shadwell, 
epilogue to The Scowrers (1691) (Complete Works, V, 
148); Hodgson’s prologue to Mary Pix, The False 
Friend; or, the Fate of Disobedience (1699). 
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ning to assume the garb of ordinary Eng- 
lishmen, and London was beginning to 
look like Syracutia. 

The business of precipitating the pré- 
cteuse method of conversion into the 
framework of satiric comedy was a gradu- 
al process. It is folly, I think, to designate 
the date of the first instance of this meth- 
od in satiric comedy, just as it is danger- 
ous to find the origin of this method in any 
single romance, courtesy book, or similar 
source. Polidor’s appeal to Camilla, in 
Crowne’s The Married Beau; or, the Curi- 
ous Impertinent (1694), exhibits this pret- 
ty conceit in transition between romantic 
drama and satiric comedy. Verse is em- 
ployed within the framework of satiric 
comedy as Polidor whines: 

Cruel young beauty, you are to this town 

Like a cold spring; how many tender plants 

Does your severity suppress and kill? 

You spoil the growth of hundreds of young 
sparks, 

They languish, and will ne’er be perfect men. 

You nip much blooming wit, we fear ’twill die. 

Instead of sprouting upwards it shoots down 

And now you check my budding piety. 

I wou’d and shou’d be good if you were mine; 

Virtue will then have all your charms to win 
me, 

And sin have no temptation to corrupt me. 

When I’m possesst of you, I’ve all I wish, 

But you to new temptations cast me off; 

Now if I sin, my sin be at your door.*! 


Farquhar, in The Constant Couple, shows a 
lively awareness that this idea belongs to 
Restoration poetic drama. Sir Harry has 
just ventured to lay hold of Angelica, 
when she breaks forth with this torrent: 
What madness, Sir Harry, what wild dream 
of loose desire could prompt you to attempt 
this baseness? View me well. The brightness of 
my mind, methinks, should lighten outwards, 
and let you see your mistake in my behaviour. 
I think it shines with so much innocence in my 
face, 


31 John Crowne, The Married Beau; or, the Curious 
Impertinent (1694), Act V (Dramatic Works, IV, 332). 
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That it should dazzle all your vicious thoughts: 
Think not I am defenceless ’cause alone. 
Your very self is guard against yourself: 
I’m sure, there’s something generous in your 
soul; 
My words shall search it out, 
And eyes shall fire it for my own defence. 
Sr Har. [Mimicking]... A million to one 
now but this girl is just come flush from read- 
ing the Rival Queens. 
Yet Angelica is sympathetically depicted, 
and Sir Harry eventually succumbs to the 
“charming” influence that he found so 
ridiculous earlier in the play. In Van- 
brugh’s The Relapse the repentance of 
Worthy exhibits the précteuse method of 
conversion amid circumstances of almost 
complete domestication. Worthy has just 
made an unsuccessful attempt to seduce 
Amanda. She repels this amorous siege 
with a pretty little lecture on the sover- 
eignty of the mind over sensual desire. 
She leaves, and Worthy soliloquizes: 

Sure there’s Divinity about her; and sh’as 
dispens’d some portion on’t to me. For what 
but now was the wild flame of Love, or (to dis- 
sect that specious term) the vile, the gross de- 
sires of Flesh and Blood, is in a moment turn’d 
to Adoration. The Coarser Appetite of Na- 
ture’s gone, and ’tis, methinks the Food of 
Angels I require; how long this influence may 
last, Heaven knows. But in this moment of my 
purity, I cou’d on her own terms, accept her 
Heart. Yes, lovely Woman; I can accept it. 
For now ‘tis doubly worth my Care. Your 
Charms are much encreas’d, since thus 
adorn’d. When Truth’s extorted from us, then 
we own the Robe of Vertue is a graceful 
Habit.** 

Vanbrugh wrote this play with the express 
purpose of treating Cibber’s material in 
Love’s Last Shift from a realistic point of 
view. Loveless, it is true, relapses in The 


%2George Farquhar: The Constant Couple; or, a 
Trip to the Jubilee (1700), Act V, scene 1 (Dramatic 
Works, I, 210) 

33 Sir John Vanbrugh, The Relapse; or, Virtue in 
Danger (1697), Act V, scene 4 (Complete Works, I, 93). 


Relapse, but Worthy, on the other hand, 
rises to a state of purity far above that of 
the reformed Loveless in Love’s Last 
Shift. Vanbrugh was conscious that 
Worthy’s conversion was too exalted to 
harmonize with satiric comedy and enter- 
tained some fear that The Relapse might 
well be damned on this account.** The 
success of this comedy attests the chang- 
ing taste of the Restoration audience in 
tolerating, perhaps even applauding, a 
type of conversion that had appeared only 
in tragedy and romantic comedy during 
the first decade of the period. The fact is 
that the idea of the potency of ladies to 
conquer and convert vicious men passed 
from the airy realms of poetry and ro- 
mance into the thought of ordinary folk in 
and about London. The idea turns up, for 
example, in the Female Tatler of 1709: 

I thank’d the Colonel for this extraordinary 
Character, and his good Opinion of our Sex, 
and particularly for that preference given to 
our Society; not that we had the Vanity to be- 
lieve it due our selves, or arrogate those good 
Effects arising from the Conversation of Wom- 
en to our better Sense and Conduct in Com- 
pany: But to do Justice to his Argument, I am 
of Opinion those things he talks of, proceed 
from the superiour Influence of the Sexes 
Charms over the Vices and failings of Men, 
when they are touch’d with the sensible Pas- 
sion of Love, which commands them, and 
rather which makes them as it were by Com- 
pulsion or Necessity to obey the very Motions 
of our Eyes. For no Spaniel is so suppliant a 
Creature as Man, under the Power of Beauty, 
which makes him change his very Nature, and 
study by all Arts possible to become what he 
imagines pleases or takes with her. Thus the 
roughest Sea-Monster living, will soften his 
Stern look, and smooth his furrow’d Brow, at 
the very sight of a fair Captive, that he soon 
admits his Conqueror: Asif a Smile from Beau- 
ty can do so much, how much more powerful 

%4Sir John Vanbrugh, A Short Vindication of the 


Relapse and Provok'd Wife, from Immorality and 
Prophaneness (Complete Works, I, 215). 
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must Woman be, assisted with all the Artillery 
of Flattery and gentle Love.* 


In Restoration comedy there would 
seem to be at least seventeen conversions 
of rakes in which the influence of women 
is to be noted as the efficient cause.** In 
some of these conversions there is specific 
mention of feminine “charms,’’*? but in 
most instances the exercise of magic is 
merely suggested. Six rakes converted to 
virtue by the employment of this method 
are decidedly sentimental,** although 
their speeches of repentance are not, to be 
sure, developed with equal rhetorical ful- 


ness. Four of these conversions are to be 

3 The Female Tatler, No. 62 (November 25-28, 
1709). 

3% Don Ferdinando in Thomas Porter, The Carni- 
val (1664), Act IV, scene 1 (pp. 52-54); Clearcus 
in Sir William Killigrew, Pandora; or, the Converts, 
Act V (in Four New Playes, p. 45); Antonio ir 
Aphra Behn, The Dutch Lover (1673), Act V, scene 
1 (Works, I, 321); Hazard in Anon., The Mis- 
taken Husband (1675), Act V (p. 70); Ramble in John 
Crowne, The Countrey Wit (1675), Act V (Dramatic 
Works, III, 124—25); Tibullusin John Smith, Cytherea; 
or, the Enamouring Girdle (1677), Act III (pp. 26-27); 
Beverly in Thomas Durfey, The Virtuous Wife; or, 
Good Luck at Last (1680), Act V (p. 64); Carlos in 
Aphra Behn, The False Count; or,a New Way To Win 
Him (1682), Act V, scene 1 (Works, III, 171); Sir Wil- 
liam Rant in Thomas Shadwell, The Scowrers (1691), 
Act V (Complete Works, V, 138-40, 148); Wildfire in 
the preceding play, Act V (pp. 145, 147); Polidor in 
John Crowne, The Married Beau; or, the Curious Im- 
pertinent (1694), Act V (Dramatic Works, IV, 332); 
Bellair in Thomas Dilke, The Lover's Luck (1696), Act 
I (p. 5); Bellamour in George Granville (Lord Lans- 
downe), The She-Gallants (1696), Act V (pp. 68-69); 
Worthy in Sir John Vanbrugh, The Relapse; or, Virtue 
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found in comedy published in the last few 
years of the century. Moreover, five peni- 
tent rakes who are largely free from ro- 
mantic trappings are to be found in the 
comedy of the 1690’s. These figures indi- 
cate, I think, a tendency on the part of 
later Restoration poets to domesticate a 
theme that from 1660 to 1690 was general- 
ly regarded as suitable for tragedy and 
romantic comedy. 

OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE 


in Danger (1697), Act V, scene 4 (Complete Works, I, 
92-93); Roebuck in George Farquhar, Love and a 
Bottle (1699), Act V (Dramatic Works, I, 115); Sir 
Harry Wildair in George Farquhar, The Constant 
Couple; or, a Trip to the Jubilee (1700), Act V (Dra- 
matic Works, I, 229). 

37 The following penitent rakes allude to the influ- 
ence of feminine ‘‘charms’’: Clearcus in Sir William 
Killigrew, Pandora; or, the Converts, Act V (in Four 
New Playes, p. 46); Sir William Rant and Wildfire in 
Thomas Shadwell, The Scowrers (1691), Act V (Com- 
plete Works, V, 148); Polidor in John Crowne, The 
Married Beau; or, the Curious Impertinent (1694), Act 
V (Dramatic Works, IV, 332); Bellamour in George 
Granville (Lord Lansdowne), The She-Gaillants (1696), 
Act V (p. 68); Loveless in Colley Cibber, Love's Last 
Shift; or, the Fool in Fashion (1696), Act V (Dramatic 
Works, I, 81); Worthy in Sir John Vanbrugh, The Re- 
lapse; or, Virtue in Danger (1697), Act V, scene 4 
(Complete Works, I, 93). 

38 Ramble in John Crowne, The Wit 
(1675), Act V (Dramatic Works, III, 124—25); Beverly 
in Thomas Durfey, The Virtuous Wife; or, Good Luck 
at Last (1680), Act V (p. 64); Bellamour in George 
Granville (Lord Lansdowne), The She-Gallants (1696), 
Act V (pp. 68-69); Bellair in Thomas Dilke, The Lov- 
er's Luck (1696), Act I (p. 5); Loveless in Colley Cib- 
ber, Love's Last Shift; or, the Fool in Fashion (1696), 
Act V (Dramatic Works, I, 80-81); Worthy in Sir John 
Vanbrugh, The Relapse; or, Virtue in Danger (1697) 
Act V, scene 4 (Complete Works, I, 92-93). 


Countrey 





IDEAL COPY AND AUTHORITATIVE TEXT: THE PROBLEM 
OF PRIOR’S POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS (1718) 


H. BUNKER WRIGHT 


LTHOUGH it is always important for an 
editor to know what comprises the 
“ideal copy” of any book on 
which he is working, he usually cannot as- 
sume that determination of this gives 
him, automatically, a text that is either 
“authoritative” or ‘‘correct.’”’ As bibliog- 
raphers use the term “ideal copy,” it de- 
notes merely the most perfect state of a 
book as the publisher intended to issue it 
and does not guarantee the quality of the 
contents. Nevertheless, it sometimes hap- 
pens that an author is known to have co- 
operated so actively in the printing of his 
book that the ideal copy can be taken to 
represent his intention as well as the pub- 
lisher’s. When such a book exists in vari- 
ant states, the editor is doubly concerned 
to discover the one that is, from the bib- 
liographical point of view, “ideally per- 
fect”? because he knows it will also be 
textually authoritative. This is the case 
with Matthew Prior’s Poems on Several 
Occasions, published by Tonson and Bar- 
ber in 1718.! 

Prior labored diligently to make this 
folio correct in all details as well as impos- 
ing in format. As early as July, 1717, he 
was worrying about the task of correcting 
his poems for the press.? By April, 1718, 
he had engaged as assistants two learned 
“eolon and comma men,”’ Humfrey Wan- 

1 POEMS / ON / SEVERAL OCCASIONS. / 
frule] / [engraved plate, 105 X 159 mm.] / [rule] / 
LONDON: / Printed for Jacos Tonson at Shake- 
spear’s-Head over against / Katharine-Street in the 
Strand, and Joun Barser upon / Lambeth-Hill. 
MDCCXVIIL. (within double rules] 

? Prior to Swift, July 30 and August 24, 1717, The 


Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. E. Ball (Lon- 
don, 1910-14), II, 398-99, 401. 


ley and Hilkiah Bedford; and sheets that 
had been checked by all three were being 
sent to the printer.* They conferred on 
such minute points as the spelling of Com- 
pliment, and morning and night he was 
“‘nlagued with commas, semicolons, italic 
and capital.’’* It is impossible to deter- 
mine from Prior’s extant letters how much 
of this extraordinary care was devoted to 
the preparation of copy-text and how 
much to proofreading, but it is certain 
that both Prior and Wanley did correct 
proof, the latter even concerning himself 
with the printer’s “filthy hooks, meagre 
letters and unequal lines.’’® At least six 
months had been devoted to this 
“wretched work” by the end of Septem- 
ber, 1718, when Prior could report that 
the book was “quite printed off.’”’® And 
there remained still more time for final 
correction by cancel before the volume 
was issued in March, 1719. 

This was the last authorized edition 
before the poet’s death less than three 
years later, and it seems obvious that for 
the poems contained in it (comprising not 
quite half Prior’s literary production), it 
should offer the text he approved. Later 
editors have therefore turned to it with 


3 Prior to Wanley, April 5 and April 11, 1718, B.M. 
Harleian MS 3780, fols. 342, 344. 

4 Prior to Harley, May 1 [-12], May 22 [—June 2], 
and May 24 [—June 4], 1718, Historical MSS Commis- 
sion, Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of 
Bath, I11 (Hereford, 1908), 453-55. See also Prior to 
Swift, May 1 and May 29, 1718, Correspondence of 
Swift, III, 4-5, 8-9. 

5 Prior to Harley, September 18 [—29], September 
25 (-—October 6], September 30 ([—October 11], 1718, 
Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath, III, 459-60. 


6 Prior to Swift, September 25, 1718, Correspond- 
ence of Swift, III, 14-15. 
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confidence, not suspecting the existence of 


many variant states, only one of which can 
represent Prior’s intention. Even A. R. 
Waller, in constructing the only critical 
edition that has appeared to date, casually 
used the criterion of convenient size to 
choose a single copy to reproduce—a copy 
that the present study shows to have had 
at least sixty pages of corrupt text.’ 

The first scholar to notice that copies of 
the 1718 folio were not uniform was W. K. 
Chandler, who reported his discovery in 
Modern Philology in 1935.8 Because 
Chandler was more interested in calling 
attention to the problem than in solving 
it, he merely sampled parts of a few 
copies, mentioning as an excuse that the 
book contained over five hundred pages. 
What he found was that for many sheets 
there were two distinct settings with tex- 
tual variations and that bound copies dif- 
fered in the way in which the settings 
were combined. He conjectured that the 
whole volume had been set in duplicate, 
that only one of the settings was revised 
according to Prior’s proof corrections, 
that both settings were printed from at 
the same time, and that the sheets were so 
hopelessly mixed in gathering that no two 
copies would agree except by accident. 
He also surmised that the setting which 
was closest to the text of earlier editions 
was the uncorrected one and that the set- 
ting exhibiting the largest number of vari- 
ations from the earlier text was the one 
that represented Prior’s final intentions 
most accurately.® 

As the present study demonstrates, 
Chandler’s hypotheses, based as they 

7 Matthew Prior, Poems on Several Occasions, ed. 
A. R. Waller (Cambridge, 1905), p. v. This was based 
on a copy of the 1718 edition that had incorrect text 
for Sigs. dl, B—M, N1, 2M, 3R, and 3Y. It may have 
had additional corruption in portions of the text not 
reproduced. 

8‘*Prior’s Poems, 1718: A Duplicate Printing,” 
MP, XXXII (1935), 383-90. 

* Ibid., pp. 388-89. 
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were upon inadequate evidence, were 

wholly in error. But he was right as to the 

complexity and the importance of the 
problem: until it was solved, no modern 
edition could be certain of presenting 

Prior’s poems in the form he wished pre- 

served. Therefore, when Dr. Monroe K. 

Spears and I began preparation of a com- 

plete, critical edition of Prior’s literary 

works,'° I undertook the necessary analy- 
sis of the 1718 folio. I have fully collated 
seventeen copies, including the two that 

Chandler owned, others that I know he 

used, and the copy that Prior had in his 

own library. I have also received reports 
on twenty-nine additional copies. As a re- 
sult of this investigation, it is now pos- 
sible to explain the situation that puzzled 

Chandler and to define the ideally perfect 

state of this book. 

Most of the copies examined have the 
same collation and contents, regardless of 
their textual differences: 

Collation: 2°: 2? A? a-c? dl e-i? B-N?(+N2) 
O-R7(+R1) S-X2(+X1) Y-4E?(+4E2) 
4F-4K?2(+4K1) 4L-4T*(+4T2) 4U-60? 
[$1 signed]; 277 leaves, pp. [42] [1] 2-506 
[some unnumbered] [6]." 

Contents: wl blank, wlY plate, 12' title, 72” 
blank. Alt-clY dedication To... Earl of 
Dorset... , signed Mat. Prior. c2'-* Pref- 
ace. dl'-* Postscript. el'-i2' The Names of 
the Subscribers. i2° Supplement. B1'-6N1¥ 
Poems on Several Occasions. 6N2'-602" 
Contents. 


Agreement with this ideal formula, there- 
fore, does not in itself identify an ideal 


10 To be published by the Clarendon Press as one of 
the “Oxford English Texts." 


11 The cancels often show no stubs and must be 
detected through irregularities in watermarks and reg- 
ister. Copy 15 has a unique cancel at el. Since it is the 
only cancel that does not occur regularly in all copies 
with similar text, I cannot believe that it is a necessary 
part of the publisher's intention. Although both sides 
of the leaf are at least partially reset, the only sig- 
nificant change is the spelling of one subscriber's name 
as Bedingfield instead of Bedingfeild. Perhaps this cor- 
rection was made in a single copy to appease the 
gentleman. 
















































































H. BuNKER WRIGHT 
TABLE 1 
SIMPLIFIED TABULATION OF TEXTS* 
| 
| J LARGE— 
Smatt—Trave Coptiest Mepium—Svsscription Copiest PRESEN- 
Sras. | | TATIONT 
| rr Pe Ps Poe PO 
}1]2]3] 4 5 | 61 7] & |} 9 | 10] 11] 12] 13] 14] 15] 16 | 17 
———_——_ |—_ || —_—_|-_—_ |——_|—_—_- |---| a — _ 
zr. a \a a a la la la la ja \a |B |B B \a a a a 
; \2 la a a |a ja la a a a la |B | |B a a a 
i a \a la a \a \a \a a ja a B a a ja a a a 
b. \a ja \a a la la ja ja la \@ la IB |B fa a a a 
apie a a la a la a a a ja \a ja a la la a a a 
dl.. la a la a ja la la la \a iB |B a la a a a a 
ei a a \a a |a a \a la ja ja \a a la a a a a 
B-G a a ja a \a a B |B |B a a |a a a a a 
{ jal jal jal a2 |a2 |a2 a2 B |B |B a2 a2 a2 a2 a2 a2 a2 
a6. . cs S01 a Ct ti IC We ja |a c C2 |B c |B c a a = a 4 a 
EET EO |, \2/ a/ @/C1 |a/Cl |a/Cl \a/Cl B/ B/C2 |B/C2 |a/C2 \a/C2 |\a/C2 |\a/C2 |a/C2 |\a/C2 |a/C2 
0-Q a la la a a la la la a a B B B B a a 
R ‘ C/a |C/a |C/a |\C/a |C/a |C/a |C/a \C/a |C/a |C/a 4 4 4 > . C/a |C/a 
S- |a ja a a a a a a \a a 
» a C/a |C/a |C/a |C/a IC/a |C/a |C/a c/s C/a |C/a |B B B B B C/a \C/a 
Y-2G la a a a ja a a a a B B B B B a a 
2H-2K \a |a \a a a |a la a ja \a B B B a a a a 
2L ja a ja ja a ja ja B B | a a a a a a a 
2M ja |a a \a ja ja \a B B ja B a a a a a a 
2N-2Q ja a a \a a |a \a B |B |B a a a a a a a 
2R ja \a a a la a a |B iB la a a a a a a a 
28-21 la la a a a a la 1B iB |B a a a a a a a 
2X ja |a a a a \a \a ja ja ja a a a a a a a 
2Y la a a a a ja ja |B B ja | B a a a a a a 
2Z |a \a a \a a ja ja \a a ja a a a a a a a 
3A ja a a a a ja \@ \a la ja la a a a a a 
aBab.0--.fe fe fe fe fe fe le ff ff ff ef be ee Be 
ont c ie ¢ 16 € \¢ | \c \¢ € cf a c € 
3F-3G la |a a |a a |a \a ja |a a \a a a a a a la 
3H \a | a \a a ja a ja a ja |a a a a B a a 
31 ja la ja a la la la la |a la B a a a a a a 
3K ja la a la a ja la | | iB a a a a a a a 
3L-30 |a a |a ja a \a |2 a ja a a a a B a a 
ae \a a a la a a a a a B a a a a a a a 
= ; ja a ja la \a |a : A ia, (3, a a a a B a a 
3R.. a a a la a ja a a a a a a a a 
38. one a \a a ja la a ja la |B |B a a a a a a a 
3T-3X a a |a |a |a ja a \a la a a a a B B a a 
| , ann a ja |a |a \a a ja ja ja a B a . . a a 
3 a ja ja a a ja a a a a a a a a a 
4A-4D a |a Se en Pe la la ja |a _ |e |a ja a a a a 
4E ‘ la/C ja/C |a/C |a/C |a/C |a/C |a/C \a/C |a/C ja/C |ja/C ja/C ja/C |a/C |a/C ja/C a/C 
4F-4I ..|a |a la a |a ja la a ja a a a a a a a a 
4K ‘ Ca/a |Ca/a |Ca/a |Ca/a |Ca/a |\Ca/a \Ca/a j\Cb/a |Cb/a |Cb/a |Cb/a |Cb/a |Cb/a |Cb/a |Cb/a Cb/a |Cb/a 
4L-48......./@ ja jaja la \2 , |@ ja ja a a a a a a a 
EES ja/C ja/C |a/C |a/C ja/C ja/C |a/C ja/C la/C |a/C |a/C |\a/C |a/C |a/C |a/C ja/C 
4U-4Z......\a \a a \a a ja ja ja |a la a a a a a a a 
5A-5Z....../a ja ja a a la la ja la ja a a a a a a a 
6A-60....../a a a ja la |e la a \a \2 a \a a a a a a 
' | 
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* In order to keep the emphasis on the point being illustrated, the following variations that are not textually significant 
have been omitted. Setting a of the title-page displays some differences in spacing among copies of the’small size. Copy 15 
has an aberrant cancel at el (see n. 11). Copy 4 has had e2 torn out. The large copies, 16 and 17, have a complete resetting 
of Sig. 4L without the slightest change in text or accidentals; this is obviously not part of the series of reset sheets repre- 
sented by B in the tabulation, but a special resetting probably necessitated by failure to machine large paper with the origi- 
nal setting or by damage to the sheets so machined. Copy 16 has two peculiarities attributable to the binder: cancellans 
4K 1 is misplaced after 4K2; the Vertue engraving of the Richardson portrait has been added facing A1. 


+ a = original setting; B = resetting to fill out edition; C = cancel. 


copy." The most important differences 
among the copies of this edition are to be 
found not in their makeup but, as Chan- 
dler realized, in the irregular distribution 
of two distinct page settings. Table 1 will 
make this clear. 

In this table, each of the seventeen 
numbered columns presents the textual 


analysis of one of the copies I have exam- 


ined.'* The symbol a stands for one of the 


12 Copies 8, 9, and 10, for instance, follow the for- 
mula, although they are textually corrupt. In fact, the 
only deviation from the formula that occurs with any 
frequency is lack of cancellation at Rl and X1 (as in 
copies 11-15), a situation that is due not to negligence 
but to the resetting of these signatures after the cancel 
had been completed. 

13 Copies examined, with the numerals that iden- 
tify them in the accompanying tabulation: 

1. Cleveland Public Library, 821.51/P75t 
2. Huntington Library, 137533 (The Bridgewater 
Library copy, 26/E6) 
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settings of a signature and B for the other 
setting. A cancellans is represented by the 
letter C, and its position above or below a 
diagonal indicates whether the first or 
second leaf of a signature was replaced. 
Several significant points of which 
Chandler was unaware are made immedi- 
ately apparent by this tabulation. (1) 
There is a large portion of the volume for 
which there seems to have been but one 
setting, no occurrence of text B having 
been found after Sig. 3Z,i.e., in the last 240 
pages. (2) Although text B appears some- 
where in each of the eight copies of the 
medium “subscription” size grouped in 
the middle columns, there are no instances 
of it in the seven small ‘‘trade’”’ copies 
listed in the left-hand columns or in the 
large “presentation” copies listed in the 
right-hand columns. (3) Even in the me- 
dium-sized volumes where text B does oc- 
cur, it is for most signatures less common 
than the a text, and there is no signature 
for which some medium copy does not 
have text a. (4) In no instance were the a 
and B texts combined in a single signature 
by having a forme with one setting perfect 
a sheet that had been machined with the 


. Vanderbilt University Library, 8821.5/q.P95al/ 
1718/(From the library of William Knox Chan- 
dler) 

H. B. Wright, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
cop. 2 (From the library of Arthur E. Case) 
. Miami University Library, 826/P93/1718/cop. 1 
3. Miami University Library, 826/P93/1718/cop. 2 
. Newberry Library, Y/185/.P9366 
. H. B. Wright, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
cop. 1 
9. M. K. Spears, Vanderbilt University, cop. 1 
10. J. A. Work, Stanford University 
11. Vanderbilt University Library, $821.5/q.P95al/ 
1718/cop. 3 

12. Newberry Library, Wing +ZP/745/.T613 (Li- 
brary of John M. Wing, 2023) 

13. M. K. Spears, Vanderbilt University, cop. 2 

14. University of Chicago Libraries, f./PR3640/ 
.A2/1718 

15. Vanderbilt University Library, S821.5/q.P95al/ 
1718/cop. 2 (From the library of William Knox 
Chandler) 

16. St. John’s College, Cambridge, Bb.7.13 (Bequest 

from Matthew Prior) 

17. Library of Congress, PR3640/.A1/1718/cop. 2 

(Gift of J. A. A. J. Jusserand) 
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other. (5) Some copies are regularly alike. 
The large copies do not differ from each 
other in any way. And the small copies dif- 
fer from one another only in Sig. H, where 
the first three listed have the uncorrected 
state, lacking stanza numbers, which is 
represented in the table by al, and the 
other four have the corrected state of the 
same setting, represented by a2. 

Once the evidence is organized in this 
fashion, it points clearly not to ‘‘duplicate 
printing”’ but to a practice more familiar 
to bibliographers. We have here, almost 
certainly, an instance of resetting the 
early portion of a book when, during the 
course of printing, it was decided to in- 
crease the size of the edition. What is 
unusual about this case is, first, that the 
book was printed in three sizes, only one 
of which was affected by resetting, and, 
second, that the sheets printed from the 
resetting were mixed with the original 
sheets in a peculiar manner. 

Fortunately, we have enough external 
evidence to help us reconstruct the prob- 
able history of what happened. From its 
inception, the 1718 folio was thought of as 
primarily a subscription edition. Pope, 
Gay, Arbuthnot, Swift, Erasmus Lewis, 
and many other friends started as early as 
January, 1717, to obtain subscribers on 
the terms of one guinea down and a second 
guinea to be paid on delivery of the 
volume.'4 Their solicitation continued 
throughout that year and the next. In 
May, 1718, Prior told Swift that the dead- 
line would be September 29, but actually 
he was still accepting subscriptions as late 
as January, 1719. Hence, when printing 
began in the spring of 1718, there was un- 
certainty as to the number of subscription 


14 E. Lewis to Swift, January 12, 1716/17, Swift to 
Archdeacon Walls, March 30, 1717, Correspondence of 
Swift, II, 359-60, 381. 

18 Prior to Swift, May 29, 1718, Correspondence of 
Swift, III, 8-9. 

16 Hon. Mr. Bromley to Prior, January 19, 1718/19, 
Longleat Prior MSS, VII, 86; Prior to Bromley, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1718/19, ibid., XIV, 212. 
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copies that would be required. Tonson and 
Barber, of course, knew how many copies 
of the trade size they wanted, and Prior 
knew how many of the presentation size 
he desired,!” but the number of medium- 
sized volumes needed was apparently un- 
derestimated. The original order may 
have been for as few as the eleven hundred 
copies that Tonson was to furnish without 
charge in return for the copyright to the 
poems;'® it was probably not for more 
than thirteen hundred.’® 

At first, there must have been only one 
setting of type, the one represented by a 
in the tabulation. After Prior and his 
friends had read the proof and after cor- 
rections had been made, this was used to 
machine three sizes of paper:?° first, the 


” The number of trade copies may have been 
about a thousand. This is approximately half the 
number of medium copies eventually printed, and that 
is the proportion of small to medium among the 46 
folios of which I have knowledge. There were probably 
no more than twenty-five of the largest size printed; 
Prior's correspondence dees not reveal even this many 
instances of presentation, and search of the most likely 
libraries both in the United States and in England has 
brought to light only the two copies collated for this 
study. 

18 The agreement between Prior and Tonson is 
described in G. Michelmore & Co.'s Catalogue, No. 33 
(1942), Item 92, as containing these provisions: ‘Of 
the 2000 copies of this Subscription Edition on Royal 
Paper . . . , 1100 were to be taken by Prior for the as- 
signment of the Copyright, and he was to pay £900 to 
Tonson for the remainder.’’ It is said to be signed by 
the poet and the publisher and witnessed by John 
Barber and Adrian Drift. I have been unable to trace 
this document to its present location, but I believe 
from the description that it must constitute a final 
settlement drawn up after the full edition had been 
printed, perhaps shortly before the books were issued. 

19 In the subscription copies that have been ana- 
lyzed, 62 per cent of the sheets in those sections af- 
fected by resetting are printed from the original set- 
ting. If the proportion in these copies is normal and if 
the edition ultimately was 2,000, the size of the origi- 
nal order would be indicated as 1,240. 

20 There has been much inaccuracy in reference to 
the three sizes, partly because copies have been 
trimmed in rebinding and partly because any one of 
the volumes seen by itself may look like a “‘large- 
paper” edition. These are the positive marks of dis- 
tinction: the small size, with pages originally measur- 
ing at least 14 X 9inches, hasinner margins averaging 
1} inches and is printed on paper usually watermarked 
with the arms of the City of London; the medium size, 
with pages originally at least 18} X 11} inches, has 
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small size for the trade copies; then the 
medium size, ‘royal paper,” for the sub- 
scribers; and, finally, the large size, ‘‘paper 
imperial and the largest in England,’’! to 
be used in presentation copies.” 

When printing had progressed through 
Sig. 3Z, however, it became apparent that 
additional subscription copies would be 
needed. For the rest of the book, conse- 
quently, there were printed from each 
forme sufficient sheets to supply at least 
the 1,790 volumes ultimately subscribed 
for, the new order probably being for 
2,000 copies.?* By this time there had al- 
ready been printed not only 272 pages of 
the poems but also the title-page, all the 
preliminaries except the ‘“Names of the 
Subscribers,” and the cancellans for 
leaves Rl and X1. For all these pages the 
type had been distributed, and resetting 
was necessary to fill out the edition. It is 
this resetting that is represented by B in 
the tabulation. 

The copy-text for this page-for-page re- 
setting certainly consisted of the folio 


inner margins averaging 1] inches and is printed on 
paper usually watermarked with the arms of Stras- 
bourg; the large size, with pages originally at least 
20 X 14inches, has inner margins of over 3 inches and 
is printed on paper watermarked with a fleur-de-lis on 
a crowned shield. 

21 Prior to Lord Harley, November 30 [(-December 
11], 1717, Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath, III, 
450. 

22 The order in which the three sizes were printed 
can be established in spite of the sparsity of press 
variants and the ambiguity of most that do occur 
That the small copies were printed first is shown by the 
fact that some of them have the uncorrected state of 
Sig. H (see p. 236), and all of them have the uncor- 
rected state of the cancellans in Sig. N (see p. 236). 
That the medium copies preceded the large ones 
through the press is proved by their showing no evi- 
dence of the violent disturbance of type which oc- 
curred in the inner forme of Sig. f while the large 
copies were being printed. Even those press variations 
that could be interpreted either as correction or as 
deterioration indicate that the medium size was, as we 
would expect, the second to be printed. 

2 See n. 18. It is possible, of course, that the size of 
the edition had at an earlier point been increased 
somewhat over the original order. This may explain 
why the table shows fewer examples of text B after 
Sig. 2Z than before. 
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sheets already printed, which were fol- 
lowed line for line except once in the prose 
“Dedication,” where a transposition of 
words occasioned a single change in line 
break.24 Where the original setting had 
false ecatehwords or omitted catchwords, 
the resetting naturally made the correc- 
tion.> It also corrected three of the five 
unmistakable misprints in text a.*° The 
other ways in which it differs from the 
original setting, however, indicate care- 
lessness such as might be indulged in by a 
compositor who knew that he was setting 
for a mere fill-in that would not be proof- 
read by the author and would probably 
not be read against copy even in the shop. 
Of the 263 pages for which text B has been 
found, 43 display no variation in text, al- 
though the resetting is made obvious by 
the mixture of fonts for capital letters and 
for marks of punctuation. The other 220 
pages contain a total of 853 variants. Half 
of these are in punctuation—the commas 
and colons over which Prior and _ his 
friends had worked so hard. Most of the 
others are in spelling, capitalization, and 
type style, concerning which Prior had 
also been particular.?’ A dozen of the dif- 
ferences are even more significant—omis- 
sion, substitution, and transposition of 
words and changes from singular to plural 
—some of them creating obvious blun- 
lers.28 

*4 Sig. bir, ll. 27-28 (see n. 28). This same trans- 
position occurs, curiously enough, in the editions of 
1711, 1713, and 1717, although there is no other evi- 
lence that any of them was here being used as copy. 

2% Pp. 3, 4, 65, 95, 128, 271. 

26 Errors in text a corrected by text B: p. 69, 1. 8, 
comma at end of paragraph; p. 95, 1. 11, ‘“‘XII’’ for 
‘XI’; p. 119, 1. 20, period lacking at end of paragraph 
On p. 86,1. 7, B attempts to correct Letue’ by omit- 
ting the apostrophe instead of adding an s. On p. 2, 1. 


29, the error ‘‘Command”’ for ‘‘Commands”’ is copied 
by B. 


27 The engraved cuts, which were printed by sepa- 
tate impression, are the same in text a and text B 
«xcept for the initial on p. [53]. The cast ornaments 
sed as tailpieces differ on p. 97, and B displays an 
«dditional one on p. 18 
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It is, of course, this reset text which ex- 
hibits the most numerous variations from 
the earlier editions on which Prior had 
based his copy-text for the original set- 
ting, variations that are due to careless 
typesetting, not, as Chandler supposed, to 
authorial correction.*® 

It is probable that examination of more 
subscription copies would bring to light 
other examples of text B in those signa- 


28 The following readings identify the reset sheets. 
For each signature for which text B has been found, 
the first variant that distinguishes it is listed. For some 
signatures, a second entry calls attention to an espe- 
cially important variant that occurs later. All refer- 
ences are to the recto of the first leaf unless otherwise 
noted, and all lines of type below the headline are 
counted 


x2", 1. 6: [the stem of K in ‘‘ Katharine”’ is placed. 
under the ¢ of ‘‘Printed’’} —A, ll. 7-8: when in the / 
Preface I declare; a, 1. 1: inimitable —b, 1. 1: right 
—b, ll. 27-28: Recitals of their own Affairs, or by their 
multiply’'d Que-/stions about His; —d, 1. 17: 
Work —dlv, 1. 19: the Reader —B, 1. 10: know'st 
Thou —C, 1. 1: Pain; —D, 1. 4: confest; —E, 1. 7: 
makes: —F, 1. 1: wand'ring —G, 1. 5: O! —H, 1. 2: 
believes: —H2v, 1. 30: Travels —I, 1. 6: Soveraign's 
—K, 1. 14: Youth! —L, 1. 23: Gaturck —M, I. 2: 
gay, and wet —NIv, 1. 8: o’er His —O, 1. 12: His Sor- 
row —O1", |. 23: warbling Nymph —P, I. 8: [engraved 
initial shows 3 cupids] —P, 1. 20: Song; —Q, 1. 19: 
Namur; —R, 1. 5: Eke'’s and Also’s —S, 1. 5: Would 
—S2r, 1. 11: wast sent —T, 1. 5: Trumpets hear, —U, 
1. 2: there —X, 1. 9: canst —Y, 1. 24: Susan: —Z, 1. 13: 
could You —2A, l. 18: God; —2B, 1. 2: dy’d To-day; 
—2C,1.7: shows —2C2v, 1. 5: Joy of Youth, —2D, 1.1: 
would —2E, |. 4: extremely —2E, 1.6: at Witand Will: 
—2F, 1. 7: Anecdotes —2F2*, 1. 23: Twenty others 
—2G, 1. 4: carted; —2H, l. 3: modern —2I, |. 8: To- 
day, To-morrow —2K, 1. 6: read, and ride, and plant, 
—2L, 1. 4: melancholy State, —2M, 1. 6: ultima vite, 
—2N, 1. 4: Public —20, 1. 4: belov’d —2P, 1. 6: 
Annals —2Q, 1. 9: join’d:) —2Q1", 1. 11: Monarchs 
—2R2v, 1. 12: fecundam —2SI1", 1. 3: Roma: —2T2r, 
1. 3: queeque recuset —2U2v", 1. 13: #tas; —2Y, 1. 20: 
Elegit Dominum, —3A, 1. 12: to None, —3E, 1. 18: 
Joun unhappily thought —3H, 1. 4: your Here up 
—3I, 1. 6: and glad: —3K, 1. 2: Waves for ever flow 
—3L, 1. 5: Till —3M, 1. 20: imbru'd: —3N1v, 1. 4: 
Sails; —301v, 1. 24: Fame, —302r, 1. 5: mangle or dis- 
joint —3P, 1. 1: Youth and —3Q, 1. 14: flow; —[3R], 
1. 10: Spencer's Style. —3S, 1. 4: Spencer, —3T, 1. 
27: our General’s —3U, 1. 9: hopes than fears —3X2r, 
1. 23: Maripré on —3Y1", |. 16: Safe and humble 
—3Z, 1. 5: extremely Sick? 





29 For the poems previously collected, the basic 
copy-text was apparently the 1709 (first authorized) 
edition. The false catchwords on pp. 4 and 128 of text 
a could have come only from this volume. The relation 
of the various early editions and their relative author- 
ity in regard to ‘‘accidentals”’ in the text is, however, 
a problem to be dealt with in a separate study. 
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tures before Sig. 3Z, where the table shows 
only text a.*° It is less likely, but still pos- 
sible,that some examples might be found 
later in the volume. The search for addi- 
tional reset sheets is, however, hardly 
worth while, since it is now clear that they 
have no place in an ideal copy and that 
they are so completely lacking in author- 
ity that an editor does not need even to 
list their variants in his critical apparatus. 

By September 30, 1718, the last page of 
“Solomon” had been printed, and there 
remained to be done only the table of 
“‘Contents,’’ which closes the volume, and 
the ‘‘Names of the Subscribers.’’*! Setting 
of this final section of the preliminaries 
was delayed until the following January, 
and even then thirty names came in so 
late that they had to be placed in a “Sup- 
plement.’’*? It was not until March 17, 
1719, that the book was ready for delivery 
to subscribers.** In the meantime, appar- 
ently, it was discovered that certain pages 
of the printed text were unsatisfactory and 
needed to be replaced. Consequentiy, four 
leaves—N2, 4E2, 4K1, and 4T2—were 
canceled in copies of all three sizes 
whether they had the original setting or 
the resetting. The cancellans must not 
have been carefully proofread before 
printing began, because two of them origi- 
nally contained errors that had to be cor- 
rected later. In the cancellans for leaf N2, 
the name Henry was at first misspelled 
with two r’s. This uncorrected state of the 
leaf, represented by C/ in the table, was, 
it seems, used throughout machining of 
the small sheets; but a press correction 

30 Some of these may be instances of full-sheet can- 


cel, substitute signatures completely reset and printed 
after the size of the edition had been increased. 


31 Prior to Harley, September 30 [—October 11], 
1718, Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath, III, 460. 


#2? Prior to Wanley, January 8, 1718/19, B.M. 


Harleian MS 3780, fol. 346; Prior to Bromley, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1718/19, Longleat Prior MSS, XIV, 212. 

33 Post Boy, March 14-17, 1719; Daily Courant, 
March 17, 1719. 
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was made before printing the subscription 
and presentation copies, which are there- 
fore shown in Table 1 as having text C2. 
In the cancellans for leaf 4K1, the word 
Reflection was erroneously used for Re- 
striction. This time, for some reason, the 
correction was made by resetting both 
pages of the cancellans leaf. In Table 1 the 
symbol Ca represents the incorrect set- 
ting, which was used throughout the small 
copies, and Cb represents the correct set- 
ting, used for the medium and large 
sheets. 

As we have already noted, one of the 
unusual features of this book is the man- 
ner in which sheets of the B text are dis- 
tributed among copies of the subscription 
size. One would suppose that the reset 
sheets for each signature would be placed 
on top of the stack of sheets printed ear- 
lier. If gathering progressed straight 
through the volume, therefore, most cop- 
ies would contain either all the sheets of 
text B or none of them. The table shows, 
however, that this did not happen to any 
of the eight subscription copies I have 
examined, no two of which are exactly 
alike in their combination of texts. 

On the other hand, the distribution is 
not entirely chaotic. The table, which 
analyzes similar copies in adjoining col- 
umns, shows the existence of some sort of 
pattern for almost two-thirds of the reset 
portion. Copies 8, 9, and 10 have text B 
continuously for twelve signatures, B-N. 
For the next twenty signatures, O-2K, 
these copies have text a, while the B text 
now occurs in copies 11-15. At Sig. 2L the 
B setting returns to copies 8 and 9 and 
continues in them for ten signatures, to 
Sig. 2U. This suggests that the gathering 
was not done for the whole volume of 139 
signatures as a single process but that only 
a section of the book was gathered by one 
person at any one time and that these sec- 
tions were later put together in a different 
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order from that in which they were gath- 
ered. No such method is apparent, how- 
ever, in the irregular distribution of text B 
in signatures 3A-3Z, and it may be that 
there was a deliberate attempt to scatter 
the corrupt text throughout all the sub- 
scription copies. 

As the book was ultimately issued, cer- 
tainly, the small copies put on public sale 
by Tonson and Barber were superior in 
text to copies for which subscribers paid 
two guineas. Nevertheless, these trade 
copies were not ideally perfect, because 
they lacked the corrected state of cancel- 
lans N2 and 4K1, and some of them had 
the uncorrected state of Sig. H. The only 
copies that had the original setting every- 
where it should be, had the corrected state 
of Sig. H, and also had all the cancellans 
in their most perfect form were the few 
printed on the largest paper. One of the 
copies of this size that I have examined 
was Prior’s own.*4 It contains no manu- 
script notes to suggest that he was dis- 
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satisfied with it in any way. In fact, there 
is some reason to believe that he was con- 
scious of its special value, for in his will he 
made a specific bequest of this volume to 
his Alma Mater, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where it is still preserved. 

Of course, it is possible that he merely 
admired the impressive dimensions of the 
book and never looked within its covers. 
He may not have suspected that a series 
of more or less accidental circumstances 
had caused all volumes of the small and 
medium sizes to be less perfect than he 
had intended, and he may not have real- 
ized that only the presentation size repre- 
sented what the bibliographer can call 
“ideal copy” and the editor can rely on as 
“authoritative text.” 


Miami UNIVERSITY 
OxForRD, OHIO 


34 Microfilms of this copy were used in collating the 
text. Information on watermarks, cancels, and meas- 
urement, which required personal inspection, was very 
kindly furnished by Philip Gaskell and H. E. Clark. 





YEATS AND BALZAC’S LOUIS LAMBERT 


CARL BENSON 


I 

EATS scattered through the pages of 

his prose a good many references to 

Balzac, references which indicate a 
rather easy familiarity with a great num- 
ber of the French novelist’s works; how- 
ever, when he wished in 1934 to make a 
definitive statement of his obligation to 
Balzac, he singled out for particular at- 
tention Louis Lambert. And he spoke of 
Louis Lambert in terms he reserved for 
works which had most moved him and 
had proved most influential in his own de- 
velopment. “Sometimes,” he said, “‘I meet 
somebody who read Louis Lambert in his 
*teens and find that he and I have put it 
among our sacred books, those books 
which expound destiny with such a mys- 
terious authority that they furnish texts 
for pious meditation.’’! It is the purpose of 
this essay to explain why Louis Lambert 
assumed such importance for Yeats and, 
more specifically, to point out how the 
ideas advanced in the book supported and 
perhaps modified the system presented by 
Yeats in A Vision. It is fortunate that 
Yeats has aided us in our inquiry about 
the impact of so complex a figure as Bal- 
zac by calling our attention to one specific 
work. 

Perhaps the best approach to an esti- 
mate of the importance of Louis Lambert 
will be a brief and rather Yeatsian sum- 
mary of the work. I shall return later to 
fuller discussion of those elements of chief 
importance in Yeats’s development. 

The early part of the story is set in the 
college at Vendéme, where the narrator 


1W.B. Yeats, ‘Louis Lambert,’’ London Mercury, 
XXX (July, 1934), 231. 


{[MopeRrn PurLoioey, May, 1952] 


(who, I take it, is Balzac himself) first 
meets Louis Lambert. There the two im- 
mediately become an inseparable pair 
known as the ‘Poet and Pythagoras”; 
and Lambert tells his new friend the de- 
tails of his early life of genius: how as a 
child he read through all the books in his 
neighborhood, including theological works 
of all sorts; how he had impressed Mme 
de Staél, especially, with his knowledge of 
Swedenborg; how that lady befriended 
him and sent him to school. The two lads 
do not find the rigorous studies of the 
school congenial; they prefer to stay apart 
from the others to develop and test the 
esoteric ideas of Lambert. One of Lam- 
bert’s key notions is a Swedenborgian one, 
that all men have a dual nature. The an- 
gelic side is emphasized if the inner man 
conquers the external. If, on the other 
hand, man allows simple physical action 
to dominate, “the angel slowly perishes 
through the materialization of both na- 
tures.’” 

Presently, on a school holiday, the two 
are walking in the country, where Lam- 
bert discovers to his amazement that he 
has seen in a dream on the preceding night 
a scene exactly like the one before him. 
His first consideration of the meaning of 
the dream causes him to extend his 
Swedenborgian thought. He asks: ‘“How 
is it that men have reflected so little about 
the events of sleep which show them that 
they have a double life? . . . At last I have 
obtained an evidence of the superiority of 
our latent senses over our manifest senses! 
Homo duplez!’’* As he pursues the impli- 


? Balzac, Louis Lambert (Boston: Roberts Bros., 
1889), p. 41. I quote the edition available to me. 
3 Ibid., p. 48 
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cations of his discovery, however, he de- 
cides that the science he intends to erect 
upon it is materialistic. He says: “I need 
to believe in a dual nature and in the an- 
gels of Swedenborg! Must the new science 
kill them? Yes, a search into our unknown 
attributes and faculties implies a science 
apparently materialistic; for SPIRIT uses, 
divides, and vivifies substance, but never 
destroys it.’’4 
The problem that Lambert faces is 
how, in materialistic terms, to bridge the 
gap between spirit and body. While still a 
schoolboy of fifteen he develops his ideas 
in a work called the Treatise on the Will. 
Some of the phrases which Lambert em- 
ploys to describe and limit the functions 
of the mind must strike Yeats’s readers as 
similar to the terms used by Yeats in dis- 
cussing the Four Faculties (Balzac, too, 
has a four-way division). For example: 
The word wi1t served to express the medi- 
um in which thought is evolved; or to use a less 
abstract form of expression, the volume of 
force by which man reproduces outside of him- 
self the actions which make up his external 
existence. VOLITION . . . expressed the act by 
which a man makes use of Will. The word 
rHOUGHT, to Louis the quintessential product 
of the Will, designated also the medium in 
which are born 1pEas, to which the Will serves 
as substance. The mE, not common to all cre- 
ations of the brain, constitutes the act by 
which man makes use of THouGHT.... Will 
and Thought are two generating agents. Voli- 
tion and Idea are the two products. Will 
seemed to him the Idea advanced from its ab- 
stract condition to a concrete condition. Ac- 
cording to Lambert, Thought and Ideas are 
the motion and the action of our inward or- 
ganism, just as Volition and Will are those of 
our exterior being. He placed Will above 
Thought.® 
Balzac’s terms as used here are not in any 
specific way like Yeats’s Will and Mask, 
‘ Ibid., p. 49. 


5 Ibid., pp. 53-54. Cf. A Vision (1925), pp. 14-15, 
and A Vision (1937), p. 83. 
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Creative Mind and Body of Fate. But 
certain rather structural likenesses in 
their concepts are obvious: both place the 
strongest emphasis upon Will, both define 
the activities of the individual mind in 
four terms, and both concern themselves 
with inward and exterior being. 

From the time Lambert announces his 
plan to write the treatise, the narrator 
fades from the scene, except as Lambert’s 
interpreter. The clash between the two 
sides of Lambert’s character becomes in- 
tensified as spirit and matter are played 
against each other by the synthesizing ef- 
fort of Will. This effort finds utterance in 
the concept that problems of the spirit 
can be solved by the Will, conceived of 
ultimately as the product of physical 
forces. 

Shortly after Lambert leaves the col- 
lege at Vendéme he decides that he must 
finish his studies at Paris. There he learns 
(again the reader of Yeats is in familiar 
territory) that the sciences are ununified, 
that no effort is being made to present hu- 
man knowledge in an organized whole, 
that, in fact, the growing specialization in 
knowledge leads to a fragmentary view of 
the world. Sickened at the lack of accom- 
plishment of such science, Lambert gives 
up his study in Paris and re-embraces the 
Swedenborgianism of his youth. He has 
become convinced that “Swedenborg 
gathered from Magianism, Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, and Christian Mysticism that 
which those four great religions have in 
common,—namely, the real, the divine, 
within them,—and gave to this united 

doctrine a synthesis that may be termed 
mathematical.’’* It is reasonable, I think, 
to see the resemblance between what 
Lambert (Balzac) found in Swedenborg 
and what Yeats found in his occult 
studies, studies which, by the way, includ- 
ed Swedenborg but also the religious and 
6 Ibid., p. 98. 
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quasi-religious speculations of theosophy, 
where Yeats found an eclecticism exceed- 
ing even that of Swedenborg. The “‘basis 
of reasoning that may be termed mathe- 
matical’’ may similarly be compared with 
the gyres and phases of Yeats’s astrologi- 
cal historical theories and psychology. 

Once at home, however, Lambert 
meets a young woman and falls violently 
in love with her. The Swedenborgian con- 
ception of heavenly love as the coales- 
cence of two spheres is not completely sat- 
isfactory. Lambert’s letters are quoted— 
letters in which there is a mixture of 
Swedenborgian love and simple sensual- 
ism. Under the strain of these conflicting 
emotions, Lambert breaks down and goes 
mad the day before his marriage. There- 
after, his fiancée devotes her life to him; 
Lambert does not appear mad to her: he 
lives in a world apart and is for the most 
part, though irrational, irrational in a re- 
mote, quiet, even patterned manner. 
Lambert dies at the age of twenty-eight, 
and Balzac pays him the final homage of 
piecing together his story and of editing 
whatever he found relatively lucid in the 
transcript the wife has made of Lambert’s 
talk. The subject of many of Lambert’s 
metaphysical aphorisms is the nature and 
force of Will. 

II 

I have sketched the development of 
Louis Lambert, indicating some of the 
points of chief interest to readers of 
Yeats. I should, however, emphasize the 
two factors especially worthy of note in 
Yeats’s recognition of Balzac. First, it ap- 
peared to Yeats that Louis Lambert had 
for Balzac a function analogous to that of 
his own A Vision. Viewed in broad terms, 
A Vision is an arbitrary philosophy em- 
bodying an amateur psychology, a cyclic 
theory of history, and a group of esoteric 
speculations about life after death. Al- 
though arbitrary, it nevertheless afforded 
Yeats a means of categorizing men, move- 


ments, events, epochs—what you will; 
that is to say, it enabled him to see indi- 
vidual men or events as parts of wholes, 
and those wholes as parts of other wholes 
—all in predictable terms. In short, his 
system assisted him in making an order of 
his experience. Once accustomed to the 
system as an organizing framework upon 
which he could hang his ideas and emo- 
tions, he had found the backing that his 
insight needed; and the system became a 
rather automatically invoked referent 
(composed of basic ideas, structures, and 
images), by means of which, though not 
always in terms of which, his vision found 
voice. Now one reason for Yeats's interest 
in Louis Lambert was that it furnished 
Balzac with, not precisely a system, but 
an “‘artist’s first sketch.’’ Here is the way 
Yeats puts it: 

A modern painter, who thinks, like Whistler, 
that a picture must be perfect from the first 
sketch, growing in richness of detail but not in 
unity, knows that a work of art must remain 
fluid to the finish, that an alteration in some 
minor character or in some detail or colour 
compels alteration elsewhere. He knows, too, 
having learnt in disappointment and fatigue, 
that if his first sketch lacks unity he will not 
know how to finish. But what is true of the 
work of art is true of the painter’s or drama- 
tist’s own life, and if the work is not to be a 
closed circuit that first sketch has been shaped 
by desires and alarms arising from another 
sketch, made not for art but for life. The spe- 
cialist may add fact to fact, postponing synthe- 
sis till greater knowledge, but the man cannot, 
for, lacking it, he can neither understand nor 
see correctly. Jane Austen, Scott, Fielding, in- 
herited that other sketch in its clearest and 
simplest form, but Balzac had to find it in his 
own mind. His sketch is Louis Lambert, the 
demonstration of its truth is that it made pos- 
sible the Comédie Humaine.’ 


It is apparent in scattered sentences in 
the Louis Lambert essay that for Yeats the 
factor which imparted unity was Balzac’s 


7 Yeats, ‘‘Louis Lambert,’ pp. 233-34. 
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idea of Will. Of course, Balzac’s applica- 
tion of Will was not so mechanical as 
Yeats’s division of all men or eras into 
twenty-eight phases; but still it seemed to 
Yeats that it was the measuring stick of 
Will which enabled Balzac to envisage and 
to encompass imaginatively a humanity 
as diverse, say, as Seraphita, the androgy- 
nous, completely spiritual being, and 
Vautrin, the worldly, consummate schem- 
er. Now Balzac had been interested in the 
Treatise on the Will in Peau de chagrin, 
written in 1830, two years before Louis 
Lambert. But the later work was of greater 
importance to Yeats because in it the 
treatise received fuller amplification and 
because the character of Louis Lambert, 
being torn between the extremities of de- 
sire, mirrored the conflict between spirit 
and body with the greatest conceivable in- 
tensity. Yeats calls attention to the sharp- 
ness of this character division: he refers to 
Lambert’s madness as ‘“‘an escape from 
the conflict between his desire of eternity 
and his sexual desire.’’® Such antithetical 
currents within one person always inter- 
ested Yeats. One recalls similar opposi- 
tions in his appraisals of Dante, Keats, 
Landor, and Synge. Indeed, Lambert’s 
divided self fits rather neatly into Yeats’s 
theory of the Mask, one of the basic con- 
cepts of his system. 

The second important observation to 
be made is a bit more complex, but per- 
haps more significant. It is patent that 
Yeats sees Balzac driven, as he himself 
had been, to esoteric sources and to vi- 
sions in his struggle for a means of main- 
taining a stable referent or base from 
which his view of man and of society could 
be at least imaginatively consistent. 
Yeats says, for example, “Something 
more profound, more rooted in the blood 
than mere speculation, drove him to 
Swedenborg, perhaps to Bonaventura and 
Grossetéte; constrained him to think of 


8 Ibid., p. 232. 
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the human mind as capable, during some 
emotional crisis, or, as in the case of Louis 
Lambert by an accident of genius, of con- 
taining within itself all that is significant 
in human history and of relating that his- 
tory to timeless reality.’’® And yet, Yeats 
is careful to point out, Balzac is a materi- 
alist. Lambert considers the essential sub- 
stance material; it is, Yeats explains, “less 
the ether of science which began to take 
its place at the close of the seventeenth 
century than the common element with- 
out attributes described by Crooks: the 
material Absolute sought by Balthasar 
Claes [of The Alkahest] in crucible and re- 
tort.’° Again Yeats, in speaking of Sera- 
phita, sees Balzac as wondering, “Is move- 
ment reality or does it share the unreality 
of number, its source?” Then out of his 
view of Balzac as a man who could both 
raise metaphysical questions like this and 
at the same time cope with the practical 
exigencies of life, Yeats says: “Balzac but 
touches and passes on absorbec in drama. 
One could fill the gaps in his thought, sub- 
stitute definition for his vague suggestion 
were not that to lose the bull-necked man, 
the great eater, whose work resembles his 
body, the mechanist and materialist who 
wrote upon the darkness with a burnt 
stick such sacred and exciting symbols.’”"! 
The materialism, however, that Yeats 
found in Balzac must be understood as 
predicated upon the “sketch” of Louis 
Lambert; and this sketch was of such dom- 
inating force that Balzac still allowed the 
individual will the dignity of guidance. 
Yeats makes clear his approbation of this 
quality in Balzac’s thinking. “In the 
Comédie Humaine,” he says, “society is 
seen as a struggle for survival, each char- 
acter an expression of will, the struggle 


* Ibid. Cf. ‘I wished for a system of thought that 
would leave my imagination free to create as it chose 
and yet make all that it created, or could create, part 
of one history, and that the soul's'’ (A Vision [1925], 
p. xi). 

10 ** Louis Lambert,’’ p. 231 
11 Tbid., p. 233. 
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Darwin was to describe a few years later, 
without what our instinct repudiates, 
Darwin’s exaltation of accidental varia- 
tions.’ In short, Balzac is a limited ma- 
terialist, certainly not a naturalist. I be- 
lieve this is the essence of Yeats’s contrast 
of Balzac and other French novelists. For 
example, ‘Flaubert etherializes all with 
his conviction that life is no better than a 
smell of cooking through a grating. But 
Balzac leaves us when the book is closed 
amid the crowd that fills the boxes and the 
galleries of grand opera. . . . There in the 
crowded theatre are Balzac’s readers and 
his theme, seen with his eyes they have be- 
come philosophy without ceasing to be 
history.’ And again: “Stendhal created 
a modern art; the seminary in Rouge et 
Noir, unlike that described in Louis Lam- 
bert, is of his own time and is judged ac- 
cording to its standards, is wholly reflect- 
ed in the dawdling mirror that was to 
empty modern literature; but something 
compelled Balzac while still at school to 
travel backward, as did the mind of Louis 
Lambert, to accept all that lay hidden in 
his blood and in his nerves.’ In short, it 
appeared to Yeats that Balzac effected a 
compromise between materialism and a 
romantic view of the individual. I shall re- 
turn to the importance of this compro- 
mise. 


, III 


To sum up, there are certain rather ob- 
vious similarities in the two writers. Thus 
Balzac, in defining Will, attributes to it 
much the same importance that Yeats 
does in A Vision. Again, Lambert’s dis- 
covery while in Paris of the lack of unity 
in society and even in research and, in 
general, of the divisive forces that seem to 
be shattering civilization would find a re- 
sponsive reader in Yeats, who made much 
the same criticism of his own age. And the 


12 Ibid., p. 234 
\4 Tbid., p. 235. 


18 Ibid., pp. 234-35. 


discovery that Balzac had _ brilliantly 
vivid dream-visions must have moved 
Yeats, who writes of similar dream experi- 
ences in the Autobiography and in certain 
poems. It may be that Balzac was no more 
important to Yeats than that he gave to 
him the conviction that he was not alone 
in his desire for a systematized world view 
and in his affection for rather out-of-the- 
way mystical knowledge. From the some- 
what scholarly notes and parallels with 
which Yeats buttresses A Vision, one may 
judge that the late Yeats sought such cor- 
roboration. 

But I believe that Balzac was much 
more important to the poet than that. If 
we place Yeats’s estimate of Balzac along- 
side his estimates of two other writers who 
fit into his “sacred” category, we may be 
able to perceive a pattern. A year before 
the Louis Lambert essay, Yeats wrote his 
final essay on Shelley. In it he says that he 
looked back in middle life and ‘‘found that 
[Shelley] and not Blake, whom I had 
studied more and with more approval, had 
shaped my life.” “Shelley,” he says, 
“was not a mystic, his system of thought 
was constructed by his logical faculty to 
satisfy desire, not a symbolical revelation 
received after the suspension of all de- 
sire.””"® In this he was different from 
Blake, who, according to Yeats, “‘was iso- 
lated by an arbitrary symbolism.’’” One 
more quotation from a text not immedi- 
ately pertinent to Balzac will assist in 
pointing up the pattern of development. 
In speaking of his system in the introduc- 
tion to the first edition of A Vision, Yeats 
says: “‘What I have found indeed is noth- 
ing new, for I will show presently that 
Swedenborg and Blake and many before 
them knew that all things had their gyres; 
but Swedenborg and Blake preferred to 
explain them figuratively, and so I am the 
first to substitute for Biblical or mytho- 


18 Essays, 1931-1936, p. 61 
16 Tbid., p. 58. 17 Jbid., p. 61. 
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logical figures, historical movements and 
actual men and women.’’® 

Blake, we see, was removed from his 
position of eminence because the mature 
poet found him too arbitrary. Shelley had 
an ordered system, at least of images, as 
the early essay, ‘“The Philosophy of Shel- 
ley’s Poetry” (1900) demonstrates.’? But 
Shelley’s system, though more ordered 
than Blake’s, was yet fairly otherworldly; 
and therefore Yeats found him ‘‘out of 
phase so far as his practical reason was 
concerned” and “subject to an automa- 
tonism which he mistook for poetical in- 
vention.’”° Balzac, it may be, fell into 
place as the first writer to suggest to 
Yeats that he might be able to retain the 
order of a world view which grew out of 
his occult study—an order over which the 
individual artist held control, and yet a 
view which enabled him to encompass the 
experiences of “actual men and women.” 
It should be pointed out, too, that, had 
Yeats been content with a completely 
esoteric system, he need not have 
troubled to evolve his own, since he could 
have rested on the one which he and Ed- 
win Ellis attributed to Blake in the joint 
edition of that poet (1893). 

I am suggesting what I believe is not 
generally recognized, that the pattern of 
development of Yeats’s system, like that 
of his poetry, was outward—into the 
world of actual men and actual fact. Of 
course, he could never give up altogether 
the wisdom he had found in some of his 
unusual sources and in the conglomerate 
of myths of all cultures. But it should be 
noted that he clung to certain kernels of 
“truth,” not simply out of a capricious 
flair for the unconventional and esoteric, 
but out of his need for what of the perma- 
nent and universal he could find in his 
“mummy wheat.’’ So, while Yeats’s sys- 





18 Pp. xi—xii. 
19 Essays, pp. 95-116. 
20 4 Vision (1937), p. 144. 
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tem as finally enunciated stili contains 
elements deservedly called ‘‘esoteric”’ and 
“arbitrary,” it is far less so than it might 
have been if we consider his sources and 
his own early work. In fact, in A Vision, 
as in his poems, Yeats combines the in- 
sight and authority of mystic and myth 
with a shrewd observation of physical 
man in a natural world. A Vision is, then, 
the record of a compromise. 

I would not dare say that Yeats would 
not have learned to capture in his system 
and in his verse his crisply realistic treat- 
ments of joy and tragedy without the aid 
of Balzac. After all, he had the associa- 
tions with men like George Moore and 
John Synge, women like Lady Gregory 
and Maud Gonne, the battles in behalf of 
the Abbey Theatre, and the recurrent ef- 
forts of Irish revolutionaries to remind 
him that he inhabited a flesh-and-blood 
world and to rebuke him for his early 
shuddering evasions of life as lived. And it 
must be said that if Louis Lambert was 
placed among Yeats’s ‘“‘sacred’”’ books as 
early as he suggests, it was so placed be- 
fore Yeats was his own system-maker, and 
it was called ‘‘sacred”’ then probably be- 
cause it testified to an interest in the oc- 
cult analogous to Yeats’s interest. Balzac, 
however, like Blake and Shelley, was for 
Yeats an abiding influence. Louis Lambert 
remained in Yeats’s memory; and, as the 
maturing poet felt the need to discard his 
early escapist formulations, Balzac’s man- 
ner of facing a similar problem occurred to 
him. It seems quite likely that Louis Lam- 
bert provided Yeats with his first sugges- 
tion of a means of confronting the bitter 
realities of actual life and, at the same 
time, of retaining an ordered view which 
allowed to man a genuine dignity and to 
creative imagination and individual will 
their rightful roles of control—conditions 
which Yeats as one of the “last ro- 
mantics’’ would demand. 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 
“American Bibliography for 1950.’ PMLA, 

LXVI, No. 3, 70-78: English Language and 

Literature, “X. Nineteenth Century” and 

“XI. Contemporary,” ed. Albert C. Baugh 

and others. 

Arms, George, and Kuntz, Joseph M. (eds.). 
Poetry Explication: A Checklist of Interpre- 
tations since 1925 of British and American 
Poems, Past and Present. Denver: Swallow; 
New York: Morrow, 1950. Pp. 187. 

Rev. by George McDonald in LJ, Oct. 1, 1950, 
p. 1668; by W. V. O’Connor in Poeiry, LX XVII, 
289-91. 

Baldensperger, Fernand, and Friederich, Wer- 
ner P. Bibliography of Comparative Litera- 
ture. (“Univ. of North Carolina Studies in 
Comparative Literature.’’) Chapel Hill, 
1950. Pp. xxiv+701. 

Rev. by R. Wellek in Comparative Lit., III, 
90-92. In spite of some omissions, this is a great 
contribution to Victorian as well as other scholar- 
ship; should be in every reference library; supple- 
ment planned for 1955.—W. D. T. 

Bredsdorff, Elias. Danish Literature in English 
Translation: A Bibliography. New York: 
Bonnier; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1950. 
Pp. 198. 

Rev. by F. E. Hirsch in LJ, Apr. 1, p. 598. 
Hirsch, Rudolf, and Heaney, Howell J. “A 

Selective Check List of Bibliographical 

Scholarship for 1950.’”’ Studies in Bibliogra- 

phy, Univ. of Virginia, IV, 217-35. 
Humphry, James III. “Books from the Vale 

Press.’”’ Colby Libr. Quart., III, 58-67. 

An important private press, 1896-1903. 


Hungerland, Helmut (ed.). “Selective Current 
Bibliography for Aesthetics and Related 
Fields [1950].’’ JAA, IX, 349-62. 

Martin, Mulford. “Recent Publications in 

Economic History.’ JEH, XI, 92-95; 

201-3; 319-22. 
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Contains several items of interest to Victorian- 
ists. 

Munby, A. N. L. The Catalogues of Manu- 
scripts and Printed Books of Sir Thomas 
Phillips: Their Composition and Distribu- 
tion. (“Phillips Studies,’’ No. 1.) London: 
Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. 39. 

Rev. in N & Q, Nov. 10, p. 504. 


Price, Lawrence M. “Anglo-German Bibliogra- 
phy for 1950.” JEGP, L, 373-75. 


taysor, Thomas M. (ed.). The English Roman- 
tic Poets... . See VB 1950, 230-31. 

Rev. briefly in CZ, XII, 472; by J. V. Logan in 

JEGP, L, 272-75; in N & Q, Feb. 3, pp. 64-65. 


Rouse, H. Blair (ed.). “A Selective and Criti- 
cal Bibliography of Studies in Prose Fiction 
for the Year 1950.” JEGP, L, 376-407. 


Sadleir, Michael. X7X Century Fiction: A Bib- 
liographical Record Based on His Own Col- 
lection. Berkeley: Univ. of California Pr. 
Vol. I: pp. xxxiii+399; Vol. II: pp. vii+ 
195. 

Rev. by Hugh D. Dick in NCF, VI, 209-17; by 

P. H. Muir in S, Apr. 20, p. 530; in TLS, Apr. 13, 

p. 234. 


Stark, Lewis M., and Hill, Robert W. “The 
Bequest of Mary Stillman Harkness.” Bull. 
New York Pub. Libr., LV, 213-24. 

Of interest for students of Carlyle, Carroll, 

Conrad, Dickens, Hunt, Ruskin, Thackeray. 


Taylor, Archer, and Mosher, J. Fredric. The 
Bibliographical History of Anonyma and 
Pseudonyma. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Pr. Pp. ix+288. 

Rev. by E. F. Walbridge in LJ, Sept. 1, p. 

1337; in TLS, Sept. 21, p. 604. 


Taylor, Robert E. (comp.). “Research in 
Progress in the Modern Languages and 
Literatures.” PMLA, LXVI, No. 3, 193- 
202: English Language and Literature, 
“VIII. Nineteenth-Century Literature” and 
“TX. Twentieth-Century Literature.” 


Weber, Carl J. “Charles Ricketts and His 
Books.” Colby Libr. Quart., III, 53-57. 
Ricketts, a disciple of William Morris, was the 

founder of the Vale}Press. 
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[Weber, Carl J.] “Fifty-one Manuscripts: 
1451-1951.” Colby Libr. Quart., III, 37-44. 
An exhibition including a manuscript essay on 


Tennyson by Frederic Harrison and several 
manuscripts by or about Hardy. 


Wright, Austin (ed.). “Victorian Bibliography 
for 1950.”” MP, XLVIII, 229-62. 


The Year's Work in English Studies, Vol. 
XXIX (1948). Ed. for the English Assoc. by 
F. S. Boas. London: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1950. 
“The Nineteenth Century and After,” pp. 
241-72; “Bibliographica,”’ pp. 273-83. 
Rev. in N & Q, Apr. 14, p. 175. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, Vol. XXX 
(1949). Ed. for the English Assoc. by F. S. 
Boas. London: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1951. 
“The Nineteenth Century and After,’’ pp. 
206-36; “Bibliographica,”’ pp. 237-47. 


II. ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, RE- 
LIGIOUS, AND SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 
Altick, Richard D. “‘Cope’s Tobacco Plant: An 

Episode in Victorian Journalism.” BSP, 

XLV, 333-50. 

On a Liverpool tobacco firm’s trade and cus- 
tomers’ organ (1870-81) ‘‘which was also a very 
respectable literary review.’’ James Thomson was 
a steady contributor, though his articles were 
never printed over his full name. Some of the best 
of the contents of the journal appeared again in 
a series of fourteen Smoke Room Booklets issued 
1889-93. The Tobacco Plant ‘“‘did its substantial 
bit to maintain a lively interest in literary topics 
among ordinary middle-class readers.”—A. W. 


Ausubel, Herman. ‘General Booth’s Scheme 
of Social Salvation.”” AHR, LVI, 519-25. 
An account of Booth’s scheme for social reform 

of the lower classes as published in his Jn Darkest 

England, and the Way Out (1890). 

Beardsley. “A Catalogue of the Gallatin 
[Aubrey] Beardsley Collection.”’ PLC, XII, 
67-82, 126-47. 

Bolitho, Hector. A Century of British Monar- 
chy. New York: Longmans. Pp. xii+274. 
Rev. in CR, CLXXX, 320; in TLS, Sept. 14, 

p. 575. From Victoria to George VI. 


Bowen, Elizabeth. The Shelbourne Hotel. New 
York: Knopf. Pp. 240. 


AUSTIN WRIGHT 


Rev. by James Hilton in HTB, Nov. 11, p. 4; 
by K. T. Willis in LJ, Nov. 1, p. 1805; by Leo 
Lerman in NYTBR, Oct. 28, p. 4. The hotel, a 
Dublin landmark, has been in operation since 
1824. 


Broderick, John F. The Holy See and the Irish 
Movement for the Repeal of the Union with 
England, 1829-1847. Rome: Gregorian 
Univ. Pp. xxvii+237. 

Rev. by K. Nowlan in Studies: An Irish Quart. 

Rev., XL, 376-78. 


Carew, Peter. “Continental Honeymoon, 
1838-1839.’ Blackwood’s, CCLXX, 151-62. 
The visit of the author’s great-grandfather, 

General Taylor, and his great-uncle and bride to 

Sir Herbert Taylor’s residence at Cannes. 


Carew, Peter. “Crimean Excursion.”’ Black- 
wood’s, CCLXX, 436-46. 
A trip to Constantinople by the author’s great- 
aunt in 1854. 


Charlton, H. B. Portrait of a University, 1851- 
1951. Manchester: Manchester Univ. Pr. 
Pp. 185. 

Rev. favorably by D. W. Brogan in Cambridge 

Jour., V, 135-49. 

Davies, Daniel. ““The Rhonddas in the Eight- 
ies.”” QR, CCLXXXIX, 217-30. 


Life in coal-mining valleys in Wales. 


de Groot, Emile. “Great Britain and France, 
July, 1870.’ DUJ, XLIV, 10-21. 


Denvir, Bernard. “Sir Henry Cole.” QR, 
CCLXXXIX, 519-31. 
A kind of Victorian publicist, who had a great 
deal to do with the great exhibition of 1851. 


Dingle, Herbert (ed.). A Century of Science, 
1851-1951. London: Hutchinson. Pp. 338. 
Rev. in TLS, Mar. 2, p. 136. 


Drepperd, Carl William. Victorian, the Cinder- 
ella of Antiques. New York: Doubleday, 
1950. Pp. 281. 

Rev. by R. Howell in SRL, Apr. 7, pp. 47-48. 


Dunsheath, Percy (ed.). A Century of Technol- 
ogy, 1851-1951. London: Hutchinson. Pp. 
346. 

Rev. in TLS,*¥Mar. 2,"p. 137. 
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Edwards, Ralph. A History of the English 
Chair. London: H.M. Stat. Office. 
Rev. in TLS, Apr. 6, p. 211. “After 1840, con- 
versation and carpentry alike grow heavy.” 


Ehrsam, Theodore George. Major Byron: The 
Incredible Career of a Literary Forger. New 
York: C. S. Boesen. Pp. vii+217. 

Rev. by John Bakeless in BSP, XLV, 272; by 

DeLancey Ferguson in NYTBR, June 24, p. 5. 


Fitzsimons, John (ed.). Manning: Anglican 
and Catholic. London: Burns Oates. Pp. 168. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 30, p. 769. 


Flower, Margaret. Victorian Jewellery. New 
York: Duell. Pp. xxviii+271. 
Rev. by Palma Trotman in QQ, LVIII, 464. 


Flower, Sir Newman. Just as It Happened. 

New York: Morrow. Pp. xi+274. 

Rev. by B. W. Huebsch in HTB, Mar. 11, p. 
4; by E. F. Walbridge in LJ, Mar. 15, p. 515; by 
H. F. West in NYTBR, Feb. 25, p. 12; by John 
Connell in S, Oct. 13, 1950, p. 387; in TLS, Feb. 
2, p. 64. Reminiscences of a publisher, including 
some important, fresh reminiscences of Hardy. 


Francis, Basil. Fanny Kelly of Drury Lane. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. xvi+207. 
Rev. by George Freedley in LJ, May 15, p. 
867; by Bernard Sobel in Theatre Arts, XXXV 
(April), 7; in TLS, Dec. 1, 1950, p. 765. 


Fulford, Roger. Queen Victoria. London: Col- 
lins. 
Rev. by W. D. Hancock in S, Nov. 30, p. 746. 


G., A. M. “The Spleen of Mr. Murray.” 

Blackwood’s, CCLXIX, 145-53. 

A brief but engaging account of the career of 
Eustace Clare Grenville Murray, who was a mem- 
ber of the British diplomatic corps and who wrote 
anonymous books caricaturing fellow-diplomats, 
especially his superiors. After dismissal, he was 
apparently the one who started the scurrilous 
magazine The Queen’s Messenger.—R. B. H. 


Ganz, A. W. Berlioz in London: Biography and 
Unpublished Letters of the Great Composer. 
Chicago: Musiciana Unlimited. Pp. 222. 


Rev. by Winton Dean in M & L, XXXII, 165- 
66; in NYTBR, Sept. 30, p. 31; by Martin Cooper 
in S, Dee. 15, 1950, p. 708; in TLS, Nov. 24, p. 
753. 
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Gernsheim, Helmut. Masterpieces of Victorian 
Photography. With a foreword by C. H. 
Gibbs-Smith. London: Phaidon Pr.; New 
York: Oxford Univ. Pr. Pp. 107. 72 pls. 
Rev. by Walker Evans in NYTBR, Dec. 9, 

p. 7; by Tom Hopkinson in S, Nov. 2, p. 578; in 

TLS, Nov. 2, p. 691. 


Hammond, Lansing V. “Hugh Thomson, 
1860-1920.” Yale Univ. Libr. Gaz., XXV, 
131-38. 

Account of the famed artist and book illustra- 
tor of the late 1880’s and after. 


Harmsworth, Geoffrey. “The Palace of Glass: 
A Souvenir of 1851.”’ Connoisseur, CX XVII, 
98-105. 

Henderson, W. O. “The Cotton Famine in 


Scotland and the Relief of Distress, 1862- 
1864.” Scottish Hist. Rev., XXX, 154-64. 


Hoyles, J. Arthur. “Kingswood Reformatory 
School, 1852-1871.’’ LQHR, January, pp. 
82-85. 

Emphasizes the work, including literary work, 
of Mary Carpenter. 


Hudson, Derek. ‘1851-1951.’’ S, Apr. 15, pp. 
485-86. 

Hughes, Arthur. “Science in English Encyclo- 
paedias, 1704-1875. I.” Ann. Sci., VII, 
340-70. 

Hyde, H. Montgomery. Mr. and Mrs. Beeton. 
London: Harrap. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 20, p. 249. 


Irving, Laurence. Henry Irving: The Actor and 
His World. London: Faber. 
Rev. by St. John Irvine in S, Nov. 16, p. 856; 
in TLS, Nov. 16, p. 723. 
Kirby, Paul Franklin. The Grand Tour in Italy: 
1750-1850. New York: Vanni. Pp. xvi+214. 
Lawrence, Elwood P. “Henry George’s British 
Mission.”’ Amer. Quart., III, 232-43. 
“Probably no other American work [Progress 


and Poverty] or author has produced such an im- 
mediate and practical effect in Great Britain.” 


Lenfant, J. H. “Great Britain’s Capital For- 
mation, 1865-1914.’ Economica, new ser., 
XVIII, 151-68. 
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Leslie, Sir Shane. “Cardinal Manning in Mrs. 
Crawford’s Journals.” QR, CCLXXXIX, 
68-83. 

Lloyd, J. E. “Victorian Writers and the Great 
Exhibition.” \ & Q, Dec. 22, pp. 565-66. 
The reactions of Tennyson, Thackeray, Kings- 

ley, Carlyle, Trollope, Arnold, Dickens, Char- 

lotte Bronté, Ruskin. 


Mansergh, Nicholas. The Coming of the First 
World War: 1878-1914. London: Long- 
mans. 

Rev. by M. T. in Studies: An Irish Quart. 

Rev., XX XIX, 231-32. 


Milner, Viscountess. My Picture Gallery, 1886- 
1901. London: Murray. Pp. ix+250 (ex- 
tract in NER, CXXXVII, 93-98). 

Rev. by W. D. Homein NER, CXXXVII, 299- 
301; by John Raymond in NS, Oct. 27, pp. 465- 
66. 

Mosse, W. E. ‘‘The Crown and Foreign Policy: 
Queen Victoria and the Austro-Prussian 
Conflict, March-May, 1866.” CHJ, X, 
205-23. 

Nightingale, Florence. Letters (MS) to the ar- 
chitect Thomas Worthington, concerning 
hospital building, July, 1865—November, 
1868. 5 items, acquired. Bull. John Rylands 
Libr., XXXIIT (1950), 8. 

O’Neill, Thomas P. “The Society of Friends 
and the Great Famine [1845-48].’’ Studies: 
An Irish Quart. Rev., XX XIX, 203-13. 


Park, Joseph H. British Prime Ministers of the 
Nineteenth Century: Policies and Speeches. 
New York: New York Univ. Pr., 1950. 
Pp. xii+377. 

Rev. by Paul Knaplund in AHR, LVI, 556- 
57; by L. D. Reid in QJS, XX XVII, 233; briefly 
in SRL, Mar. 17, pp. 38-39. Canning, Wellington, 
Cecil, Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury. 
Park, Joseph H. “The Oratory of British 

Nineteenth-Century Statesmen.” QJS, 

XXXVII, 441-47. 

Pearce, Donald. ‘‘Dublin’s ‘National Literary 
Society,’ 1892.” N & Q, May 12, pp. 213- 
14. 


A society important in the Irish literary re- 
vival. 
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Perruchot, Henri. ‘Marx et le marxisme.” 
Rev. de Paris, LVIII (September), 141-49. 


Pevsner, Nikolaus. High Victorian Design. 
London: Architectural Pr. Pp. 162. 
Rev. by C. E. V[{ulliamy] in S, Oct. 12, p. 488; 
in TLS, Aug. 10, p. 496. 


Ponsonby, Sir Frederick. Recollections of Three 
Reigns. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
Rev. by John Gore in S, Nov. 30, p. 743. 


“Queen Victoria’s Letters.”” TLS, Sept. 28, 
p. 620. 
Informative comment on the Coburg archives. 


{Quennell, Peter.] “The Education of a Prince: 
Extracts from the Diaries of Frederick 
Waymouth Gibbs, 1851-1856.’ Cornhill 
Mag., No. 986 (spring), pp. 105-19. 

Gibbs was the tutor of the Prince of Wales and 

Prince Alfred. 


R., 8. ‘Theatrical History: Bills of the Play.” 
N & Q, July 21, p. 321. 

Rice, Charles. The London Theatre in the Eight- 
een-thirties. Ed. by Arthur Colby Sprague 
and Bertram Shuttleworth. London: Soc. 
for Theatre Research, 1950. Pp. vii+86. 
Rev. by W. G. B. Carson in QJS, XXXVII, 

242-43. 


Rowse, A. L. The English Past: Evocations of 
Persons and Places. New York: Macmillan. 
Pp. ix+245. 

Includes treatment of the Brontés and Hardy. 

Russell, Bertrand. “Gladstone and Lenin.”’ 
AM, CLXXXVII (February), 66-68. 

S., R. “The Picture-Frame Proscenium of 
1880.’ Theatre Notebook, V, 59-61. 

S., R. “The Problem of A. B.’s Theatre Draw- 
ings.”” Theatre Notebook, IV, (1950), 58-62. 

Shuttleworth, Bertram. ‘“Irving’s Macbeth.” 
Theatre Notebook, V, 28-31. 

Southern, H. ‘The Centenary of the Pano- 
rama.’’ Theatre Notebook, V, 67-69. 


Spring, David. “The English Landed Estate in 
the Age of Coal and Iron: 1830-1880.” 
JEH, XI, 3-24. 
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Taylor, Geoffrey Gordon. Some Nineteenth- 
Century Gardeners. London: Skeffington. 
Pp. 176. 

Thompson, Laurence. Robert Blatchford: Por- 
trait of an Englishman. London: Gollancz. 
Pp. 242. 

Rev. in TLS, as “Pioneer Socialist,’’ Apr. 13, 

p. 230. 

Troubridge, St. Vincent. “Adelphi Advertis- 
ing in 1862.”’ Theatre Notebook, IV (1950), 
57-58. 

Troubridge, St. Vincent, and Wade, Allan. 
“Early XIXth Century Plays.” Theatre 
Notebook, III (1948-49), 13-17, 31-33, 56- 
59, 76-80; IV (1949-50), 24, 40-43, 68-71, 
81-85. 


Truscot, Bruce. Red Brick University. Penguin. 
Pp. 375. 
Rev. by D. W. Brogan in Cambridge Jour., V, 
135-49. 


Turnor, Reginald. Nineteenth-Century Archi- 
tecture in Britain. (“British Art and. Build- 
ing” series.) London: Batsford. Pp. x+118. 
Rev. by P. Hughes in FR, new ser., CLXIX, 

424-25; by John Summerson in NS, July 28, pp. 

103-4; in QR, CCLXXXIX, 415-16; in TLS, 

Mar. 16, p. 160. 


Van Thal, Herbert (ed.). Victoria’s Subjects 
Travelled. London: Barker. 
Rev. by Oswell Blakeston in S, Dec. 28, p. 894. 


Webster, Sir Charles. The Foreign Policy of 
Palmerston, 1830-1841. 2 vols. London: 
Bell. 

Rev. by A. J. P. Taylor in NS, Nov. 3, p. 498; 

by Philip Magnus in S, Oct. 19, p. 512. 


Woodham-Smith, Cecil. Florence Nightingale, 

1820-1910. .. . See VB 1950, 235. 

Rev. by C. J. Rolo in AM, CLXXXVII 
(March), 84; by J. B. Sheerin in CWd, CLXXIII, 
237-38; by Mildred Walker in CST, Feb. 25, p. 
5; by Marcia Davenport in HTB, Feb. 25, p. 1; 
by R. P. Tubby in LJ, Mar. 1, p. 410; by M. D. 
Zabel in N, May 5, p. 424; by Naomi Lewis in 
New R, May 7, pp. 23-24; by Elizabeth Janeway 
in NYTBR, Feb. 25, p. 7; by Marchette Chute in 
SRL, Mar. 10, p. 10; by H. W. Hintz in Survey, 
LXXXVII, 232; by Helen MacAfee in YR, XL, 
732-36. 
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An abridged ed. (Lonely Crusader: The Life of 
Florence Nightingale, 1820-1910, pp. 255) is rev. 
by L. S. Bechtel in HTB, Nov. 11, p. 24; by 
Eleanor Kidder in LJ, Oct. 15, p. 1718; by M. C. 
Scoggin in NYTBR, Nov. 11, p. 14; by M. R. 
Brown in SRL, Nov. 10, p. 47. 





III. MOVEMENTS OF IDEAS 
AND LITERARY FORMS: 
ANTHOLOGIES 
Acton, H. B. ‘“‘Comte’s Positivism and the 

Science of Society.’’ Philosophy, XXVI, 

291-310. 

A general treatment of interest to students of 
Mill. 


Altick, Richard D. The Scholar Adventurers. 
. See VB 1950, 235. 

Rev. by John Bakeless in BSP, XLV, 100- 
101; by Milton Crane in CST, Jan. 7, p. 10; by 
Robert Halsband in N, Jan. 6, p. 16; by W. O. 
Raymond in QQ, LVIII, 133-35; by Marjorie 
Nicolson in SRL, Mar. 17, pp. 17-18; in U.S. 
Quart. Book Rev., VII, 19. 

Bates, H. E. Edward Garnett. London: Parrish, 

1950. Pp. 96. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 2, p. 65. 

Interesting association item re Conrad, Gals- 
worthy, et al.—K. L. 


Bates, Robert Hicks. A Study of the Literature 
of the Mountains and of Mountain Climbing 
Written in English. Diss., 1947, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania. Abstract in MA, XI, 101-2. 
Finds that about the mid-nineteenth century 

came the best literary work by climbers: e.g., 

Leslie Stephen, Tyndall, Whumper, Wills. 

Among nonclimbers who wrote particularly well 

about mountains are Ruskin, Meredith, Steven- 

son. 


Bell, S. H. (ed.). The Arts in Ulster: A Sym- 
postum. London: Harrap. 
Rev. by R. Greacen in Poetry Rev., XLII, 207- 
9. An essay by J. N. Browne on Ulster poetry in- 
cludes treatment of Samuel Ferguson and Wm. 
Allingham. 


Bertocci, Angelo Philip. Charles du Bos and 
English Literature: A Critic and His Orienta- 
tion. New York: King’s Crown Pr., 1949. 
Pp. viii+285. 

Rev. by R. Picard in Comp. Lit., III, 374-77 

(“La partie essentielle de l’ouvrage est consacrée 
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aux ‘entretiens’ poursuivis par Charles du Bos 
avec ... Walter Pater ... George Eliot ... Thomas 
Hardy’’). 
Bock, Kenneth E. “History and a Science of 
Man: An Appreciation of George Cornewall 
.’ JHI, XII, 599-608. 
Lewis (1806-63), author, scholar, scientist, 
statesman, called by the London Times “unques- 
the most learned Englishman of his 


Lewi 


tionably 
generation.”’ 
Bramley, J. A. “Religion and the Novelists.” 
CR, CLXXX, 348-53. 
Contains brief references to Eliot, Hardy, et al. 
Buckler, William E. “The Diffusion of Reli- 
gious Doubt in Late Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction.”’ Abstract in MA, X 
tl. 


English 
(1950), 140 
Buckley, Jerome Hamilton. The Victorian 
A Study in Literary Culture. Cam- 

bridge: Harvard Univ. Pr. Pp. 282. 

Rev. briefly in CE, XIII, 128; by R. B. Rob- 
ertson in L./, Sept. 1, p. 1326; by Kenneth Reiroth 
in New R, Dec. 3, pp. 18-19; by Carlos Baker in 
NYTBR, Sept. 9, p. 4; by G. N. Ray in SRL, 
Oct. 13, pp. 38, 46. Much on Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Kingsley, Wilde. 
3ush, Douglas. Science and English Poetry .. . 

1590-1950... . See VB 1950, 236. 

Rev. by Hoyt Trowbridge in JAA, X, 177-78; 
by 8. Mintz in JH/, XII, 155-57. 

Carlyles: Carlyle’s Unfinished 
y of German Literature 3 


Carlyle (see 
Histo 

A Century of Books. How More than 100 Fa- 
mous Books of the Past Century Were Judged 
by Contemporary Critics...in Reviews 
Gleaned from the Pages of the “New York 
Times.’’ New York. Pp. 48. 
Of particular interest to Victorianists are re- 

views of Darwin’s Origin of Species; Huxley’s 


Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature; Mill’s On 


Liberty; Tennyson’s Poems (Boston, 1865); 
Thackeray’s Esmond; Swinburne’s Atalanta; 
Eli t's Dan el De ‘onda; Dickens’ Our Mutual 


Friend; Frazer’s Golden Bough. There are also sev- 
eral reviews of important American works as well 
as several interesting and enlightened treatments 
non-English including 
lugo, Dumas, and Taine. 


of works by writers, 


Baudelaire, Turgenev, 


This may well be the most useful twenty-five- 
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cent publication to have appeared in the period 

1851-1951.—K. L. 

Clare, Charles. J. M. W. Turner: His Life and 
Work. New York: Crown. Pp. 128. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 19, p. 656. 

Clifford, James L. Johnsonian Studies, 1887- 
1950: A Survey and Bibliography. Minne- 
apolis: Univ. of Minnesota Pr. Pp. ix+140. 
Rev. by Mary C. Hyde in BSP, XLV, 365-67. 

Commager, Henry Steele (ed.). One Hundred 
Years of Famous Pages from the “New York 
Times.’’ New York: Simon & Schuster. Pp. 
100. 

Of special interest are the review of Darwin’s 
The Origin of Species and a facsimile reprint of the 
account by a London Times correspondent that 
led to the writing of Tennyson’s “The Charge of 
the Light Brigade.” 

Cox, R. G. “Victorian Criticism of Poetry: 
The Minority Tradition.”’ Scrutiny, XVIII, 


9 


~ ié 

Davis, Robert Gorham. “The Sense of the Real 
in English Fiction.” Comp. Lit., III, 200- 
217. 

Useful historical consideration; treats of nu- 
merous Victorian novelists and critics. 
Drummond, Andrew L. The Churches in Eng- 

lish Fiction. Leicester: Backus, 1950. 

Rev. by Dorothy Hawkin in HJ, XLIX, 306- 
8, by H. Bett in LQHR, April, pp. 186-87; by 
Norman Birkett in S, Jan. 19, pp. 83-84; in TLS, 
Jan. 12, p. 20. 

“A literary and historical study from the Re- 
gency to the present time, of British and Ameri- 
can fiction’; index mentions more than 250 
novels, almost all of which are given summary 
and criticism in the text. Apparently a notable 
book of reference for nineteenth-century works. 
—W. D. T. . 

Ellis, Havelock. From Marlowe to Shaw: The 
Studies, 1876-1936, in English Literature. 
Ed. with a foreword by John Gawsworth. 
With a prefatory letter by Thomas Hardy. 
London: Williams, 1950. Pp. 320. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 5, p. 8. Contains essays, 
among many others, on Landor and Hardy. 
Fletcher, Frank. The Critical Values of William 

Crary Brownell. Diss., 1951, Univ. of Michi- 

gan. Abstract in MA, XI, 680-82. 
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Includes consideration of his relation to the 
Victorians (e.g., Thackeray, Arnold); declares 
that ““Brownell’s literary criticisms, relying upon 
so evasive a pattern of value, even though occa- 
sionally they prove incisive and stimulating, 
prove on the whole ineffective.” 

Forbes, Duncan. “James Mill and India.” 

Cambridge Jour., V, 19-33. 


Franklyn, Julian. “1851-1951.” CR, CLX XIX, 

284-89. 

Suggestive of the contents is the conclusion: 
“Laugh at the Victorians? They would weep 
about us.” A brief but effective defense of Vic- 
torian culture, manners, and morality.—K. L. 


Friederich, Werner P. Dante’s Fame Abroad, 
1350-1850. The Influence of Dante Alighieri 
on the Poets and Scholars of ... England... 
a Survey of the Present State of Scholarship. 
(“Univ. of North Carolina Studies in Com- 
parative Literature.’’). Chapel Hill, 1950. 
Pp. 583. 

Rev. by H. Hatzfeld in Comp. Lit., III, 372- 

74. 


Haviland, Virginia. The Travelogue Storybook 
of the Nineteenth Century. (Caroline Hewins 
Lecture.). Boston: Horn Book. Pp. 70. 

Rev. by J. D. Hart in LQ, XXI, 135; by E. L. 

B. in NYTBR, Mar. 4, p. 26; in School & Soc. 

Sept. 23, p. 206. 

Hudson, Lynton. The English Stage, 1850- 
1950. London: Harrap. Pp. 223. 

Rev. by Ken Tynan in S, Apr. 27, pp. 564,566. 


Lelyveld, Toby Bookholtz. Shylock on the 
Stage: Significant Changes in the Interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Jew. Diss., 1951, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Abstract in MA, XI, 772-74. 
Includes three chapters on changes in nine- 

teenth-century England. 

Litzenberg, Karl. ‘“The Twilight of the Vic- 
torian Gods.”’ Michigan Alum. Quart. Rev., 
LVII, 336-45. 

A carefully written, well-informed, and delight- 
fully pleasant consideration of the reputation of 
the Victorian age with scholars and the reputation 


| of that age with the public in general. Students and 


teachers of Victorian literature will enjoy this and 
find it useful, on the basis of its treatment of 
symbols, especially—including the Victorian 


beard.—W. D. T. 
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McAleer, Edward C. “Isa Blagden to Kate 

Field.”” BPLQ, III, 210-20. 

teferences to the Brownings and the Trol- 

lopes. 

Melden, A. I. “Two Commenis on [| 
ism.” Philos. Rev., LUX, 508-24. 
Miles, Josephine. The Continuity of Poetic Lan- 
guage: Studies in English Poet 
1540's to the 1940’s. (Univ. of California 
Publications in English,’ Vol. XIX.) 
Berkeley: Univ. of California Pr. Pp. 542. 
Rev. in N, July 14, p. 37; by Siegfried Mandel 

in SRL, Oct. 13, p. 46. 

Oppel, Horst. Die Kunst des Erzdhlens im eng- 
lischen Roman des 19. Jahrhunderts. Biele- 
feld. 

Rev. by A. Closs in MLQ, XII, 375. 

Pinto, V. de 8S. Crisis in English Poetry, 1880- 
1940. London: 
Rev. by Vincent Cronin in Dublin Rev., No. 

454, pp. 79-81; by Margaret Willy in English, 

VIII, 290-91; in N & Q, Aug. 18, p. 373; by 

Richard Murphy in S, July 27, p. 131. 

Price, J. B. “Parody and 
CLXXX, 242-46. 
Contains references to Dobson, Carroll, Wilde, 

et al. 


tilitarian- 


1 from the 


futchinson. Pp. 228. 


Humour.” CR, 


Ransom, John Crowe (ed.). The Kenyon Crit- 
ics: Studies in Modern Literature. Cleveland: 
World Pub. Co. Pp. x+342. (Thirty-three 
essays from KR.) 

Rev. briefly in CE, XII, 478; by Paul Engle in 
CST, Mar. 18, p. 15; by Raymond Mortimer in 
New R, June 18, p. 18; by Granville Hicks in 
NYTBR, Aug. 5, p. 9; by L. L. Martz in SRL, 
June 9, p. 15. 

Raymond, William O. ‘ ‘The Mind’s Internal 
Heaven’ in Poetry.”’ 7Q, XX, 215-32. 
Includes mention of G. M. Hopkins, Fitzger- 

ald, Swinburne, Housman, Bridges, Yeats. 

Sewell, Elizabeth. “Bats and Tea-Trays: A 
Note on Nonsense.”’ EC, I, 376-86. 

A chapter from a forthcoming book, The Struc- 
ture of Nonsense: Lear, Carroll, and Nursery 
Rhyme. 

Simon, Iréne. 
Dickens a Joyce. Liége: Faculté de philoso- 


Formes du roman analais de 


phie et lettres. 
Rev. in TLS, Apr. 27, p. 263. 
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Steegman, John. Consort of Taste, 1830-1870. 
London: Sidgwick, 1950. Pp. vili+338. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 19, p. 38. An examination of 

Victorian aesthetics. 

Taylor, Geoffrey (ed.). Irish Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century. (‘“Muses’ Libr.) Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Pr. Pp. viii+406. 
Rev. by Vivian Mercier in Commonweal, June 

1, p. 197; by G. D. McDonald in LJ, Sept. 15, p, 

1427; by W. R. Rodgers in NS, Apr. 21, p. 454; 

by R. Greacen in Poetry Rev., XLII, 207-9; in 

TLS, Mar. 16, p. 168. 

Thompson, Mariana. “Mallarmé in England.” 
TLS, Mar. 9, p. 149. 

Letter requesting materials re study of Mal- 
larmé’s influence in England. 

Tillotson, Geoffrey. Criticism and the Nine- 
teenth Century. London: Univ. of London, 
Athlone Pr. 

Rev. by G. S. Fraser in NS, Oct. 27, pp. 468- 
70; in TLS, Aug. 24, p. 531. Especially on Arnold, 
Newman, Pater. 

Troughton, Marion. “Elections in English Fic- 
tion.’’ CR, CLXXX, 280-84. 

Contains references to Dickens, Eliot, Thack- 
eray, et al. 


Vines, Sherard. A Hundred Years of English 
Literature. (“Hundred Years”’ series.) New 
York: Macmillan. Pp. 316. 

Rev. in School & Soc., Mar. 3, p. 142; in TLS, 

Mar. 2, p. 130. Covers 1830-1940. 


Walbank, F. Alan (ed.). Queens of the Circulat- 
ing Library: Selections from Victorian Lady 
Novelists, 1850-1900. London: Evans, 1950. 
Pp. 328. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 19, p. 33. 

Wellek, René, and Warren, Austin. Theory of 
Literature... . See VB 1950, 238. 

Rev. by Rudolf Siithnel in Anglia, LXX, 210- 
13; by Edward G. Ballard in JP, XLVIII, 108- 
10; by Alexander Kern in MLQ, XII, 360-61. 
Willey, Basil. Nineteenth Century Studies... . 

See VB 1950, 238. 

Rev. by Paul Turner in ESt, XXXII, 228-30; 
by Emery Neff in MLN, LXVI, 66-67. 
Williams, Raymond, “Criticism into Drama, 

1888-1950.”’ EC, I, 120-38. 


Of interest with regard to Shaw and Yeats. 
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Ainsworth. ‘William Harrison Ainsworth.” 
PLC, XII, 162-63. 
Acquisition of the MS of Ainsworth’s novel 
Beatrice Tyldesley, written 1877-78. 


Allingham (see III, Bell). 


Arnold (see also II, Lloyd; III, Fletcher, 
Tillotson; Clough: Robertson). Bantock, 
G. H. “Matthew Arnold, H.M.I.”’ Scrutiny, 
XVIII, 32-44. 

An essay on Arnold, employing Connell’s book 

(q.v.) as a point of departure.—K. L. 


Connell, W. F. The Educational Thought and 
Influence of Matthew Arnold. London: 
Routledge, (450. 

Rev. briefly by John Armitage in FR, new ser., 

CLXIX, 58-59. 


Faverty, Frederic E. Matthew Arnold the Eth- 
nologist. Evanston: Northwestern Univ. 
Pr. Pp. vii+241. 

Rev. briefly in CE, XIII, 61; in TLS, Oct. 26, 
p. 682. 

A compact and rich book, not easy to review 
briefly; deserves many words of appreciation and 
praise. Professor Faverty is careful to direct his 
observations to increasing our knowledge of the 
life and work of Arnold as they relate to contem- 
porary and subsequent theories of racial differ- 
ences. He has, however, given information also 
enlightening with reference to the literary posi- 
tion of many other nineteenth-century writers 
concerning ethnology. He seems to have neglect- 
ed no source of information; and he has done es- 
pecially imposing and valuable research in the 
French books and periodicals that Arnold em- 
ployed. 

After an introductory chapter, the author 
shows that Arnold opposed those who extrava- 
gantly praised the Teutons. The third chapter 
shows that Arnold warred vigorously against 
Teuton, or Saxon, Philistinism, which he consid- 
ered a confining rut and a clouded vision. Chap. 
iv, “The Teuton Redeemed,” shows that, though 
Arnold regarded with great favor certain charac- 
teristics that he imputed to the Celtic race and 
though he disliked Teutonic Philistinism, he in- 
sisted that the Teutons were possessed in high de- 
gree of the great virtues of energy, honesty, and 
morality. Chap. v, the longest, deals with Ar- 
nold’s concern with the Celts, and he is shown to 
have been friend and defender of much that he 
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called Celtic; yet certain deficiencies in the Celts 
he points to and deplores. Chap. vi briefly but in 
a very enlightening way presents the sources, di- 
rections, and limitations of Arnold’s attitude in 
the controversy referred to as “the Semitic vs. the 
Indo-European genius’’; this is one of the best 
parts of the book. The seventh and last chapter 
is correctly called a conclusion, not a summary. 
The footnotes for the entire work merit special 
praise. 

As is the rest of the book, the ‘‘Conclusion”’ is 
valuable. An emphasis more appropriate to the 
implications of the body of this book—and so a 
better emphasis—might have been given, how- 
ever, to this chapter by putting its final para- 
graph earlier (possibly as the opening paragraph), 
and by letting the second-last become the final 
paragraph. 

This book shows Arnold to be a man of letters 
who often used materials drawn from ethnology, 
a field wherein he admittedly had no competence. 
The theories that he accepts have become largely 
discredited; hence certain of his writings have 
lost some effectiveness. He is shown, however, to 
have chosen carefully his authorities on racial and 
national characteristics and to have thought with 
caution and shrewdness about the contentions of 
those “authorities” that he, together with many 
other notable people of the time, chose to follow. 
It appears that, although the ethnology he em- 
ployed is largely no longer credible, still his pur- 
poses were and are sound. Although he employed 
some of the maddest ideas (according to present- 
day ethnologists), they were not generally consid- 
ered insane in his time; and, although they were 
employed by Arnold to provide important sup- 
port, still his contentions which they supported 
are not ordinarily invalidated when they are 
sometimes shown to be untenable on present eth- 
nological grounds. His purposes are usually right, 
regardless of the ethnology involved. 

Arnold is a famed figure in fields of literary, 
social, educational, and religious criticism. Read- 
ers of Arnold, whatever their interests, will profit 
from the painstaking and wide-ranging research 
and the clear, well-organized presentation of find- 
ings that Professor Faverty has made.—W. D. T. 


Holloway, John. ‘(Matthew Arnold and the 
Modern Dilemma.” EC, I, 1-16. 

Lowe, Robert Liddell. ‘‘A Note on Arnold in 
America.”’ AL, XXIII, 250-52. 
An unpublished letter from Arnold to G. W. 


Smalley gives, Lowe says, the hitherto unrevealed 
reason for Arnold’s lecture tour of America, 1883- 
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84. It was to pay off a gambling debt contracted 
by his son Richard, when he was a student at Ox- 
ford in the 1870’s. This latter information is not 
in the letter, which says, rather ambiguously, “I 
paid off the debt I wanted to discharge. . . .”” The 
author thanks Arnold Whitridge for the informa- 
tion as to what the debt was and offers no other 
evidence. The letter itseif might refer to any debt, 
especially in the light of the dates involved.— 


R. B. H. 
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Grubb, Gerald G. “Dickens and the Daily 
News: Preliminaries to Publication.” NCP, 
VI, 174-94. 

Grubb, Gerald G. ‘Dickens’ Western Tour and 
the Cairo Legend.’”’ SP, XLVIII, 87-97. 
Healey, E. C. “Dickens and Russia.” NY TBR, 

Apr. 22, 
Letter reproducing Dickens’ communication 

to M. de Cerjat in 1855. 


p. 18. 


> 


Hudson, Richard B. “The 
Again.” CE, XIII, 111-13. 
On the controversy concerning Ellen Ternan. 

Lane, Lauriat, Jr. “Dickens and Scott: An Un- 
usual Borrowing.’”’ VCF, VI, 223-24. 


Dickens Affair 


Lane, Lauriat, Jr., “Oliver Twist: A Revision.” 
TLS, July 20, p. 460. 

Comment on “‘a crucial variant,”’ in a late text, 
concerning Fagin. See also Hugh Harris’ letter, 
July 27, p. 469, and Cecil Roth’s, Aug. 3, p. 485. 
Lindsay, Jack. Charles Dickens. ...See VB 

1950, 247. 

tev. by Lionel Stevenson in MLN, LXVI, 
416-17; unfavorably by G. G. Grubb in NCP, V, 
317-24; by M. M. Bevington in SAQ, 441-43. 
Marks, Arthur W. “Dickens and the Horn 

Tavern, Fleet Street.’”” V & Q, Feb. 17, p. 

81. 

Nisbet, Ada B. ‘‘The Mystery of Martin Chuz- 
zlewit.”’ In Essays ... Dedicated to Lily B. 
Campbell, pp. 201-16. Univ. of California 
Pr., 1950. 

Nisbet, Ada B. “New Light on the Dickens- 
Poe Relationship.”” NCF, V, 295-302. 

O’Sullivan, Donal. “Charles Dickens: His 
Biographers and His Times.” Studies: An 
Trish Quart. Rev., XXXIX, 141-53. 
tev. at length books by Cruikshank and Pear- 

son (see VB 1949, 268) and by Lindsay. Gives 


great praise to Cruikshank. Indicates that the 

satisfactory, definitive life of Dickens is still to 

seek. 

Rooke, Eleanor. ‘Fathers and Sons in Dick- 
ens.”’ In Essays and Studies 1951, ed. for the 
English Assoc. by Geoffrey Tillotson, pp. 
53-69. 

Savage, Oliver D. “Surviving Dickens Lon- 
don.”’ CR, CLXXX, 37-41. 

Symons, Julian. Charles Dickens. (“English 
Novelists” series.) London: Barker. Pp. 9+. 
Rev. in N & Q, Oct. 27, pp. 483-84; by J. M. 

Cohen in S, Oct. 26, p. 550 (see also Nov. 2, p. 

574, and Nov. 9, p. 608). 


Disraeli. Pearson, Hesketh. Dizzy: The Life 
and Personality of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
of Beaconsfield. New York: Harper. Pp. 
ix +310. 

Rev. by Harvey Breit in AM, CLXXXVIII 
(September), 82; by A. C. Ames in CST’, Sept. 2, 
p. 5; by Crane Brinton in HTB, Aug. 26, p. 7; by 
E. F. Walbridgein LJ, Sept. 1, p. 1835; by J. W. 
Krutch in N, Sept. 8, p. 194; by A. J. P. Taylor 
in NS, Oct. 13, p. 412; by Peter Quennell in 
NYTBR, Aug. 26, p. 3; by W. D. Hancock in S, 
Nov. 30, p. 746; by R. E. Roberts in SRL, Sept. 
22, pp. 19, 47; in TLS, Nov. 23, p. 751. 
Dolben. Watkin, Dom _ Aelred. 

Miackworth Dolben and the 

Church: Some Fresh Evidence.” 

Rev., No. 453, pp. 65-70. 


Dolben, a minor poet, died in 1867 at the age 


“Digby 
Catholic 
Dublin 


of nineteen. 


Dowson. Longaker, Mark. ‘“Dowson’s ‘Non 
sum qualis eram bonae sub regno Cyna- 


rae.’’’ Hx, LX, Item 48. 


Doyle. Brend, Gavin. My Dear Holmes: 
A Study in Sherlock. New York: Macmillan. 
Pp. 183. 
tev. by G. F. McCleary in FR, new ser., 

CLXX, 639-40; by P. H. Gore-Booth in S, Oct. 

19, p. 516. 

Clutton-Brock, Alan. “T. 8. Eliot and Conan 
Doyle.”’ TLS, Jan. 19, p. 37. 

See also letters from J. Isaacs, Jan. 26, p. 53; 
from Grover Smith, Feb. 23, p. 117; from Na- 
than L. Bengis, Sept. 28, p. 613. On Eliot’s use of 
“concealed quotations.” 
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Baker 


summer), 


Holroyd, James Edward. “221B 
Street?”’ Cornhill Mag., No. 987 
pp. 244-54. 

Identifies the Holmes-Watson “residence”’ as 

No. 109 Baker Street. 

McCleary, G. F. “The Cult of Sherlock 
Holmes.”’ Fi, new ser., CLXX, 485-88. 
Du Maurier. Du Maurier, Daphne (ed.). The 

Young George du Maurier: 
His Letters, 1860-67. With biographical ap- 
pendix by Derek Pepys Whitely. London: 
Davies. Pp. xxi+307. 
Rev. by D. Hudson in S, Sept. 7, 

TLS, Sept. 22, p. 608. Letters written while Du 

Maurier was beginning his career as an illustrator 


p. 303; in 


and qualifying for a staff position on Punch. 

Eliot (see also III, Bertocci, Bramley, A Cen- 
tury of Books, Troughton). Bissell, Claudet. 
“Social Analysis in the Novels of George 
Eliot.” ELH, XVIII, 221-39. 

Ferguson, Samuel (see III, Bell). 


Fitzgerald (see also III, Raymond). Short, 
Clarice. “Edward Fitzgerald on Some Fel- 
low Victorians.’’ Western Humanities Rev., 
V, 373-78. 

Comments especially on Tennyson, Thack- 
eray, Carlyle. 

Frazer (see also III, A Century of Books). 
Gross, John J. “After Frazer: The Ritualis- 
tic Approach to Myth.’ Western Humani- 
ties Rev., V, 379-91. 

Froude. Dunn, Waldo H. “A Valiant 
fessorship.’’ SAQ, L, 519-29. 
Interesting and informative article on Froude 

and the Regius Chair at Oxford.—K. L. 


Pro- 


“George Gissing’s Out- 


Scholar, XIX 


Gissing. Korg, Jacob. 
cast Intellectuals.” 
(1950), 194-202. 


Ameer. 


Haggard. Haggard, Lilias Rider. The Cloak 
That I Left: A Biography of the Author Hen- 
ry Rider Haggard, K.B.E., by His Daughter. 
London: Hodder. Pp. 288. 

Rev. by Arthur Ransome in S, June 15, pp. 

789-90; in TLS, June 15, p. 375. 

Hallam (sec Tennyson: Bowman). 


Hardy (see also I, [Weber]; II, Flower, Rowse; 
III, Bertocci, Bramley, Ellis; Henley: Con- 
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H.; Kent, Wil- 


liam; F., P. J.; Mercer, D. R.; Cox, A. L.; 
Rubenstein, Stan! Pe Ward, 8. H.; East- 
wood, Sidney K.; Gregory, 8. E.; Brown, 


P. W. F. “Wife-selling in 19th Century.” 
V & Q, Feb. 17, p. 82; Apr. 14, p. 173; May 
26, pp. 238-39; June 23, p. 283; July 21, p. 
327; Aug. 4, pp. 19; Oct. 13, p. 460; 
Nov. 10, p. 504. 
Incidents similar to that in first chapter of The 
Mayor of Casterbridge. 
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Burian, Orhan. An Introduction to Hardy's 
Novels. Ankara, 1950. 

Rev. by Barbara Hardy in MLR, XLVI, 497- 

98. 

Harrison, J. E. “Hardy’s Tragie Synthesis.” 
DUJ, XLIII (1950-51), 20-26. 

Hawkins, Desmond. Thomas Hardy... . See 
VB 1950, 249. 

Rev. by V. S. Pritchett in NS, Feb. 17, pp. 

190-91; in TLS, Mar. 16, p. 164. 

Hedgecock, Frank A. ‘Reminiscences of Thom- 
as Hardy.’”’ NER, CXXXVII, 220-28, 289 
94. 

Holland, Clive. “My Walks and Talks in Wes- 
sex with Thomas Hardy.” John o’ London’s 
Weekly, Mar. 30, pp. 170-71. 

Newton, William. “Chance as Employed by 
Hardy and the Naturalists.”” PQ, XXX, 


154-75. 

Newton, William. “Hardy and the Natural- 
ists: Their Use of Psychology.” MP, XLIX, 
28-41. 

O’Rourke, May. The Young Thomas Hardy. 
Dorchester: Dorset Pr. (Henry Ling, Ltd.). 
Pp. 16. 

A pamphlet, with illustrations by Naomi 

Lang. 

Roberts, Marguerite (ed.). Tess in the Theatre. 

. See VB 1950, 249. 
Rev. by C. L. Shaver in QJS, XXXVII, 106- 

7; by G. H. Clarke in QQ, LVIII, 136-38; in 

TLS, May 18, p. 311. 

Sherman, G. W. “Hooper Tolbort’s Influence 
upon Thomas Hardy.” VN & Q, June 23, pp. 
280-81. 
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Strong, L. A. G. “Dorset Hardy.” EC, I, 42- 
50. 


, 


Weber, Carl J. ‘““Hardy: A Wessex Seesaw.’ 
SRL, Jan. 6, pp. 24-25. 

Weber, Carl J. Hardy and the Lady from Madi- 
son Square. (“Colby College Monographs,” 
No. 20.) Waterville, Me.: Colby College 
Pr., 1952. Pp. xxi+263. 

Rebekah Owen (1858-1939), bluestocking 
daughter of the prosperous American agent of a 
British steel-pen company, chanced upon a story 
called ‘The Three Strangers”’ in 1883, and there- 
upon embarked upon a lifelong career of devoted 
and worshipful study of Thomas Hardy and his 
works. Professor Weber, who had sketched 
Rebekah’s activities briefly in his Hardy in 
America (1946), gives them full-length treatment 
here in a work of major importance to all students 
and readers of Hardy. 

The Hardy collections of Rebekah Owen are 
now in that matchless treasure house of Hardiana, 
the Colby College Library, and the many letters 
that are here printed for the first time would of 
themselves give significance to this latest of Pro- 
fessor Weber’s invaluable contributions to Hardy 
scholarship—for example, postcards and letters 
from Hardy (none of them lengthy—he was a 
notably laconic correspondent); from Emma 
Lavinia Hardy, his first wife; from Florence 
Hardy, his second wife; from his sister Mary. But 
the letters are far from being the only items of 
importance. Rebekah Owen performed biblio- 
graphical services of lasting significance, and the 
novelist’s comments upon his own works as re- 
corded by her are highly illuminating. Of peculiar 
interest is the light thrown upon the relationship 
between Hardy and that eccentric, unstable, 
shrewish, but pitiable woman, Emma Lavinia. It 
would be misleading to imply that this book con- 
tains even a hint of any scandalous nature, but it 
is clear that Mrs. Hardy could hardly have re- 
garded with equanimity, for example, the noc- 
turnal slumming tour through the ‘““Mixen Lane”’ 
of The Mayor of Casterbridge on which Hardy con- 
ducted the worshiping Rebekah while his wife 
was away. And we gain new understanding of the 
mood in which Hardy produced that great poem 
“The Darkling Thrush.” 

The career and personality of Rebekah her- 
self, however, are of sufficient interest to lead one 
briskly on through the book, entirely aside from 
the frequent appearances of the sage of Wessex. 
Determined, tireless, imperious, Rebekah amazes 
one with her energetic and sometimes overwhelm- 


ing pursuit of Hardy through the chapters of his 
books and into the drawing-room of Max Gate; 
she aanoys one with her egotism, her priggish- 
ness, her nursing of her wounded vanity when, 
with the passing of the years, “the adored one’”’ 
came to treat her with less respect than she felt 
was so justly her due; and yet she wins one’s pity 
as the devotion of half a lifetime leaves her emp- 
ty-handed, frustrated, rejected. 

When Rebekah and her sister, having decided 
to forsake Madison Square permanently for Eng- 
land, were unable to find a suitable house in Wes- 
sex, they settled at length in the Lake District. 
Here Rebekah in her later years came to know a 
Mrs. William Heelis, who eventually succeeded 
her as the owner of Belmount Hall and was to 
play a vital role in the safe transfer of the Owen 
Hardiana overseas to Colby during the subma- 
rine-haunted war years. This Mrs. ‘deelis, it turns 
out, was no other than Beatrix Potter, and we are 
allowed some delightful digressions with regard to 
the gifted and gracious woman who created Peter 
Rabbit and Jemima Puddleduck, of blessed 
memory. 

The book is written in an animated and at 
times sportive style, bound to hold the attention 
of the general reader as well as the specialist. And 
the story told is remarkable. Certainly, “the per- 
sistence, the thoroughness, and the enthusiasm of 
Rebekah Owen’s interest” in the distinguished 
author who dominated her life have few parallels. 
Indefatigable idolator that she was, she not only 
read the works herself but read them aloud to 
others—over and over and over. She tried to iden- 
tify (often with the help of the author) and to 
visit every spot associated with a scene in the 
novels; she took innumerable photographs; she 
scanned the newspapers for items bearing upon in- 
cidents related by the novelist (for instance, the 
wife-sale in The Mayor of Casterbridge); she 
quizzed the master; she quizzed his wife, his 
friends; she studied; she probed; she pondered. 
Great as was the interest in Hardy in both Eng- 
land and America in the last forty years of his 
life, an interest made abundantly clear by Pro- 
fessor Weber in this book and elsewhere, it is 
clear also that, as Professor Weber drily remarks, 
“There can, indeed, have been few readers of 
Hardy like her.” —A. W. 


Wilson, Carroll A. Thirteen Author-Collections. 


of the Nineteenth Century. . . . See VB 1950, 

249. 

Rev. by N. H. Pearson in BSP, XLV, 97-100; 
by Michael Sadleir in Library, VI, 133-36. 
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Harrison, Frederic (see I, [Weber]). 


Henley. Connell, John. ““New Light on George 
Wyndham: A Selection of Unpublished Let- 
ters to W. E. Henley, with an Introduction 
and Commentary.”’ NER, CXXXVI, 287- 
94, 352-57. 

Connell, John. ‘Unpublished Letters.’”’ NER, 
CXXXVI, 29-32. 

The author tells how, as a result of a Third 
Programme broadcast, he was put in touch with 
a Mrs. Richmond, who had cared for Mrs. W. E. 
Henley in her last years. Mrs. Richmond lent him 
20 letters from Barrie, Kipling, and Wilde to Hen- 
ley, which he used in the preparation of his biog- 
raphy of Henley. A year later, Mrs. Richmond 
sent him 750 letters to and from Henley, as well 
as MS material. These unpublished letters are 
from James, Leslie Stephen, Wells, Meredith, 
Hardy, Conrad, and others.—R. B. H. 

Henty. Greenwall, Harry F. “G. A. Henty.” 
TLS, Sept. 21, p. 597. 

Request for Henty material, with a comment 
on Henty’s financial arrangements with his pub- 
lishers. 

Hood. Hennig, John. ‘The Literary Relations 
between Goethe and Thomas Hood.” MLQ, 
XII, 57-66. 

Argues the usefulness of a “two-way”’ study of 
foreign and native writers, using Hood and 
Goethe as an example of the fruitfulness of the 
method advocated. Rewarding.—K. L. 

Whitley, Alvin. “Hood and Dickens: Some 
New Letters.”” HLQ, XIV, 385-413. 
Twenty letters from Hood to Dickens (1840- 

44), all but one “here published in complete form 

for the first time.” 

Hopkins (see also III, Raymond). Bischoff, 
D. Anthony. “The Manuscripts of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins.”’ Thought, XX VI, 551-80. 
Purposes “to provide an adequate but brief 

description of the principal Hopkins manuscripts, 

indicating their contents and present location.” 


Cohen, Selma J. ‘Hopkins’ ‘As Kingfishers 
Catch Fire.’’’ MLQ, XI (1950), 197-204. 

Davie, Donald A. “Hopkins, the Decadent 
Critic.”’” Cambridge Jour., IV, 725-39. 


Gwynn, F. L. “Hopkins’ ‘The Windhover’: A 
New Simplification.” MZN, LXVI, 366- 


70. 
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An appealing interpretation sensibly based 

upon the known flight habits of the kestrel.— 

K. L. 

Lees, F. N. “ ‘The Windhover.’’’ Scrutiny, 
XVII (1950), 32-37. 

Pearson, W. H. “G. M. Hopkins and Provost 
Fortescue.”” VN & Q, Sept. 29, pp. 431-33. 

Schneider, Elisabeth. ‘Two Metaphysical 


Images in Hopkins’s The Wreck of the 
Deutschland.” MLN, LXV (1950), 306-11. 


Sister Mary Patricia. ‘Forty Years of Criti- 
cism: A Chronological Checklist of Criti- 
cism of the Works of Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins from 1909 té 1949 (Part II).’”’ BBDI, 
XX (1950), 63-67. See VB 1950, 251. 

Wright, Brooks. “Hopkins’ ‘God’s Gran- 
deur.’’’ Ex, X, Item 5. 

Housman (see also III, Raymond). Bache, 
William. ‘““Housman’s ‘To an Athlete Dying 
Young.’’’ Ex, X, Item 6. 

Haber, Tom Burns. “A New Poem on an Old 
Subject from a Notebook of A. E. Hous- 
man.” TQ, XX, 254-56. 

Haber, Tom Burns. “A Poem of Beeches from 
the Notebooks of A. E. Housman.” Dal- 
houste Rev., XX XI, 196-97. 

Haber, Tom Burns. ‘Some New Poems from 
A. E. Housman’s Notebooks.”’ CE, XII, 
439-40. 

White, William. “Fifteen Unpublished Letters 
of A. E. Housman.” Dalhousie Rev., XXIX 
(1950), 402-10. 

White, William. “Girls of A Shropshire Lad.” 
SRL, June 16, p. 27. 

Raising a question as to why Housman 

changed the girl’s name in Lyric XXV. 

White, William. “A Shropshire Lad in Shrews- 
bury.” N & Q, June 23, p. 281. 


White, William. “Two Problems in A. E. 
Housman Bibliography.”” BSP, XLV, 358- 
59. 

Howitts. Woodring, Carl R. “William and 
Mary Howitt: Bibliographical Notes.” 
HLB, V, 251-55. ; 
Valuable list supplementing the CBEL and 

other published lists.—W. D. T. 
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Hughes. Westgarth, J. 
TLS, June 15, p. 373. 


Request for materials. 


Hunt (see also I, Stark). Counihan, Daniel. 
“Leigh Hunt and Dickens.’ TLS, Oct. 5, 
p. 629. 


Objects to perpetuating the “Skimpole leg- 
end.”’ See also letter from Murroe FitzGerald, 
Oct. 26, p. 677. 

Huxley (see III, A Century of Books). 


Johnson. “Seven New Poems by Lionel John- 
son.”’ Selected by Ian Fletcher. Poetry Rev., 
XLI (1950), 315-18. 

Selected from a MS containing 23 poems; 
“most of them appear to date from the winter 
1884-85 and to have been written at Mold, Flint- 
shire, where Johnson’s father had a house for 


some years.” 


Kingsley, Charles (see also II, Lloyd; III, 
Buckley). Ed. “Kingsley as a Children’s 
Writer.”’ TLS, June 15, p. 1. 

Kingsley, Henry. Buckler, William E. “Henry 
Kingsley and The Gentleman’s Magazine.”’ 
JEGP, L, 90-100. 

Contains several unpublished letters by Kings- 
ley and Edward Walford. 
Thirkell, Angela. “The Works 

ley.”” NCF, V, 273-93. 


of Henry Kings- 


Kingsley, Mary. Cooke, Albert Colby. “An 
Unconventional Victorian: 
Kingsley, 1862-1900.” 


Eminent and 
Henrietta 


TQ, XX, 329-43. 


Mary 


Kipling (s¢e also Henley: Connell). Kaufman, 
Esther. “Kipling and the Technique of Ac- 
tion.”” NCF, VI, 107-20. 

Mosby, T. 8. “Kipling’s Kim.” NYTBR, Oct. 
21, p. 49. 

Concerning the payment for Kim by S. 8. 

McClure. 

Rice, Howard C. Rudyard Kipling in New Eng- 
land. Rev. ed. Brattleboro [Vt.]: The Book 
Cellar. Pp. 47. 
tev. by Siegfried Mandel in SRL, Sept. 29, 

p. 35. 

Weld, William E., Jr. Rudyard Kipling, Vil- 

lustre écrivain: A Study of the Fame and For- 





“Thomas Hughes.” 


tunes of Rudyard Kipling in France. Diss., 
1950, Columbia Univ. Abstract in MA, XI, 
355-57. 
Finds that ‘perhaps only Shakespeare and 
ickens among English writers ever scored a 
greater triumph in France’; also devotes a chap- 
ter to the causes and effects of Kipling’s enduring 
vogue in France. 


Landor (see also III, Ellis). Artom, Guiliana. 
“Landor and Dickens.”’ TLS, Dec. 28, p. 
837. 

Davie, Donald A. “The Shorter Poems of Wal- 
ter Savage Landor.”’ EC, I, 345-55. 

Lear (see III, Sewell). 

Lewis, George Cornewall (see III, Bock). 


Lovell. Dunkel, Wilbur D. ‘The Career of 
George W. Lovell.’’ Theatre Notebook, V, 
52-59. 

On a minor playwright of the early Victorian 
period. 


Macaulay. Vowles, Richard B.; De Beer, E. 8. 
“Macaulay’s History and the Lampoon.” 
N & Q, July 21, p. 320; Aug. 18, p. 371. 


Mallock, W. H. The New Republic. . . . Ed. 
by J. Max Patrick... . See VB 1950, 252. 
Rev. by J. H. Marshburn in BA, XXVI 

(1952), 81; noted with praise in TQ, XX, 301-2. 


Woodring, Carl R. “Notes on Mallock’s The 
New Republic.’’ NCF, VI, 70-72. 


Maurice. Ramsey, Arthur Michael. F. D. 
Maurice and the Conflicts of Modern Theolo- 
gy. (Maurice Lectures, 1948.) London: 
Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. 118. 

Rev. in DUJ, XLIII (1950-51), 118-19; in 

N & Q, Aug. 18, p. 374; in TLS, Apr. 27, p. vii. 


Wood, H. G. Frederick Denison Maurice... . 
See VB 1950, 252. 
Rev. by W. R. Matthews in CR, CLXXIX, 
125-26; in TLS, Apr. 27, p. vii. 


Mayhew, Henry. Mayhew’s Characters [selec- 
tions from London Labour and the London 
Poor]. Ed. with a note on the English char- 
acter by Peter Quennell. London: Kimber. 
Pp. xx+336. 

Rev. in S, Aug. 31, p. 275. 
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Meredith (see also III, Bates, R. H.; Henley: 
Connell). Cline, C. L. “George Meredith.” 
N & Q, July 7, p. 303. (See also TLS, Aug. 
17, p. 517.) 

Request for letters. 


Eaker, J. Gordon. “‘Meredith’s Human Come- 
dy.” NCF, V, 253-72. 

Fain, John Tyree. “Meredith and the ‘Cuckoo 
Song.’’”’ MLN, LXVI, 324-26. 


Mueller, William R. ‘Theological Dualism and 
the ‘System’ in Richard Feverel.”” ELH, 
XVIII, 138-54. 

Mill (see also III, Acton, A Century of Books; 
Ruskin: Fain). Hayek, F. A. John Stuart 
Mill and Harriet Taylor: Their Correspond- 
ence and Subsequent Marriage. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Pr. Pp. xii+308. 

Rev. by G. F. McCleary in FR, new ser., 
CLXIX, 420-21; by S. C. Chew in HTB, Aug. 5, 
p. 5; by H. M. Lynd in N, Sept. 22, pp. 240-41; 
by Ralph Partridge in NS, June 2, p. 628; by 
M. S. in S, May 18, p. 666; in TLS, May 4, p. 
272. 

Levi, Albert William. “The Writing of Mill’s 
Autobiography.’’ Ethics, LXI, 284-96. 

Nagel, Ernest (ed.). John Stuart Mill’s Philos- 
ophy of Scientific Method. (“Hafner Libr. of 
Classics,” No. 12.) New York: Hafner, 
1950. Pp. 1+461. 

Rev. by H. T. C. in JP, XLVIII, 395-96. 


White, R. J. “John Stuart Mill.’’ Cambridge 
Jour., V, 86-96. 


Milnes. Wilson, Edwin G. “Edward Moxon 
and the First Two Editions of Milnes’s Bi- 
ography of Keats.” HLB, V, 125-29. 


Moore. Burkhart, Charles. “(George Moore.” 
TLS, Jan. 26, p. 53. 
Request for unpublished letters. 


Morris (see also I, Weber; Rossettis: 
Doughty). Letters of William Morris... . 
Ed. by Philip Henderson. . . . See VB 1950, 
253. 

Rev. by H. Pelling in Cambridge Jour., V, 65- 
66; by George Watson in CR, CLXXXIX, 319; 
by S. C. Chew in HTB, Feb. 11, p. 6; by K. John 
in NS, Jan. 20, pp. 70-72; by Carlos Baker in 
NYTBR, May 4, p. 14; by Joanna Richardson in 
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S, Jan. 5, pp. 24-25; in SRL, June 30, p. 29; in 
TLS, Jan. 12, p. 19. 


Prouting, Norman. “Morris and the Victorian 
fevival.’’ Apollo, LIV, 17-21, 51-56. 


Newman (see also III, Tillotson). Bantock, 
G. H. “Newman and Education.’ Cai- 
bridge Jour., IV, 660-78. 
Praises Newman because he stresses the need 

for training the mind and asserts objective values. 

Final sentence: “It is not necessary to have ac- 

cepted the Catholic dogmatic system before one 

can see that Newman has pointed a way.”’ 


Havens, Raymond D. “A Parallel That Is Not 
a Borrowing.’ MLN, LXVI, 271. 

A short homily which should be read by any 
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To the Editor of ““Modern Philology”’ 


Sir: 

As you do me the honor of devoting no 
fewer than nine pages of your review to a criti- 
cism (MP, XLIX, 124-32] by Dr. Flatter of a 
single volume of my serial edition of Shake- 
speare, perhaps you will allow me to make a 
brief reply to some of his points. 

His main strictures seem to be three in num- 
ber: (1) that the text is essentially that of 
eighteenth-century editors; (2) that no at- 
tempt has been made to find sense in the Folio 
lineation; and (3) that the editor’s elaborate 
stage directions are at once gratuitous and of- 
fensive. And all three criticisms proceed from 
ignorance, 

To begin with the last, where the ignorance 
is pardonable, since Dr. Flatter is naturally 
unaware of the circumstances attending the 
origins of an edition planned in 1919, though 
he might have found them set out in the Mod- 
ern Language Review for October, 1930, after 
the issue of the first dozen volumes. For good 
or ill my fellow-editor, the well-known novelist 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and I originally de- 
cided that the ordinary reader, whom we had 
specially in mind, and whose needs are quite 
different from those of the theatrical producer 
or the actor, might be given more help than 
had been afforded him by previous editors, who 
were after all themselves authors of most of the 
traditional stage directions found in our mod- 
ern texts. Twenty-eight plays have been edited 
on these lines since 1919, and there is no going 
back now. Nor am I in the least repentant, 
though I should probably go to work rather 
differently were I to begin all over again. For 
the directions, there is ample evidence to 
show, have proved helpful to readers; even to 
some producers, infuriating as some other pro- 
ducers have found them. And when my friend 
Granville-Barker used to tax me with them, I 
reminded him that he took good care in publish- 


ing his plays for a reading public to fit them out 
with frequent, lengthy, and often exceedingly 
elaborate directions. Of course his were au- 
thoritative, whereas those an editor offers to 
readers of Shakespeare may be far from the au- 
thor’s intentions; and as a matter of fact, as our 
knowledge of these intentions grows with the 
advance of scholarship, many of the directions 
in earlier editions have been proved wrong. 
But these are the risks an editor is bound to 
run; he does so even when he alters a single 
comma of the original text. And, if he errs, do 
not the producers err likewise? I have seldom 
seen a stage production of Macbeth which 
seemed to my unenlightened vision to approach 
anywhere near Shakespeare’s intentions. But, 
then, I have not seen one by Dr. Flatter. 

His other two charges spring from his ig- 
norance of matters of fact and may be more 
briefly dealt with. When he asserts that my 
text is “neither modern, nor old, but essen- 
tially that of the eighteenth century,” he cites 
in evidence the spellings “you’ld,”’ “thou’ldst,”’ 
“T’ld,”’ ete. (instead of the modern forms 
“vou’d,” “thou’dst,” “I’d’’), which he says I 
inherit from Rowe and Pope. Had he troubled 
to turn to the texts of Macbeth they edited, he 
would have found that they are in point of fact 
inconsistent in their treatment of these forms; 
both, for instance, print “thou’dst”’ in I, v, 24, 
and “would’st” four times just before. The 
matter was first regularized by Aldis Wright, 
from whom I do inherit them. Let Aldis 
Wright then justify both himself and his dis- 
ciple. In the Preface to Volume IX of The 
Cambridge Shakespeare he gives six “rules by 
which we have been guided in the present 
work,” the last of which runs: 

We have retained one archaism: namely, ‘‘Id’’ 
as an abbreviation of “would,” the most general 
form in the Quartos and Folios. Our reason is 
that such a form cannot possibly mislead a reader, 
while the modern form “‘’d,’’ used indifferently 
as the abbreviation of ‘‘would”’ and “‘had,’”’ leads 
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to obscurity in all cases where the present tense 
of one verb is identical with the past participle 
of another. 
There are more things in editing than are 
dreamt of in your producer’s philosophy. 
Finally we come to Dr. Flatter’s pet sub- 
ject, the virtues of the lineation or line division 
of the Folio, especially in the text of Macbeth, 
as expounded in his Shakespeare’s Producing 
Hand. Unfortunately this book was published 
after my edition had appeared, or I should 
have there pointed out that he had discovered 
a mare’s nest. In the first place, instead of look- 
ing for evidence of the Master’s hand in texts 
which according to the best critical opinion 
today were probably printed direct from his 
manuscripts, he pitched upon one which, 
whatever its textual history, was almost cer- 
t 
E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, I, 471- 
72; W. W. Greg, The Editorial Problem in 
Shakespeare, p. 147). More serious still, he en- 
tirely ignored the bibliographical side of the 
question. Line division throughout the Folio is 
greatly influenced by the fact that Jaggard’s 
compositors had to fit all their type into a rigid 
double-columned frame, which was often too 
narrow for Shakespeare’s longer lines. And for 
evidence that those who set up the Folio text 
of Macbeth were particularly highhanded in 
their treatment of line division, I may perhaps 


unly not printed from an autograph copy (see 


refer your readers to a review of Professor Ken- 
neth Muir’s edition of the play in last Janu- 
ary’s issue of the Review of English Studies. I 
believe in short that practically every instance 
of irregular line division which Dr. Flatter 
claims as the sign manual of the Master is 
nothing but the monkeying of a compositor in 
a hurry. 

J. DovER WILSON 
Three Beeches, Balerno 
Midlothian, Scotland 


March 13, 1952 
The Managing Editor of “Modern Philology’’ 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
Dear Sir: 
We respectfully request the privilege of of- 
iering some comments on the review [by R. H. 
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Super] of New Letters of Robert Browning which 
appeared in Modern Philology, November, 
1951. 

We are particularly impressed by the adroit- 
ness of the reviewer’s attack. With consum- 
mate skill he has wedged an occasional finding 
of genuine error between masses of trivia and 
inventions of errors. He cannot lose the game, 
for he makes his own rules as he goes. If astute- 
ness is calied for, he has that in good measure; 
if obtuseness will serve better, he has plenty of 
that too. At neatly timed intervals, he re- 
minds his readers that he is trying to be fair; 
these demagogic pieties form perhaps the most 
distasteful part of the review. 

The reviewer comes to the letters with a 
preconceived notion of what he thinks they 
should contain. This preconception effectively 
prevents his seeing, or understanding, what 
they do contain. From the social letters he re- 
ceives an “unpleasant shock of surprise’’ and 
speculates that “surely his acquaintance... 
have been so tedious as to deserve 
” Surely this is a sterile bit of 


cannot 
nothing better. 
speculation. Browning’s friends were not tedi- 
ous to him, nor he to them. The explanation of 
these letters is, in part, fairly simple: the poet 
who wrote “House’’ wrote the letters. Some 
very significant things may be learned about 
the poet from these notes, but nothing will 
penetrate to a person in a state of shock. The 
reviewer regards Browning’s letters to his pub- 
lisher, Chapman, as routine—an error which, 
when combined with other misreadings, leads 
to the considerable error of imagining that 
Browning really had no financial anxieties be- 
yond those resulting from living abroad and 
banking in London! Most beginning students 
in Browning know better than that. It is a 
macabre sense of humor which finds only 
“amusing”’ the genuine hurt the poet felt and 
expressed toward his reviewers. Of his eleven 
columns on New Letters, the reviewer devotes 
one to the letters themselves, a division of 
space which accurately reflects the relevance of 
the review to the volume being considered. 
The remaining ten columns are devoted to a 
running attack on all phases of the editing. 
First, the reviewer warns the reader against a 
claim the editors have not made for complete- 
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ness! This sort of thing is one of many ex- 
amples of making up the rules as you go. Why 
not simply depend upon the reader to see that 
no claim of completeness has been advanced? 

The Introduction stimulates the reviewer to 
a number of slurring remarks, some of them as 
absurd and baseless as this one: “The present 
editors cannot bring themselves to name the 
Woman’s Home Companion.’’ It may be that 
the reviewer, as in so many other instances, 
simply wants to show that he knows a thing or 
two. Otherwise the statement amounts only to 
a wilful bit of disparagement. Need we explain 
that the Introduction had no bibliographical 
pretensions and that that is why we did not 
mention the Woman’s Home Companion? 

The reviewer admits that he cannot judge 
the accuracy of the transcriptions and then, 
unabashed, writes a third of a column on the 
subject in which he offers a little lecture on 
photographic reproductions and original man- 
uscripts. He finds “‘a few clear slips of the pen,”’ 
and we are grateful to him for pointing these 
out. 

The big offensive, seven columns long, is di- 
rected at the annotations. The reviewer first 
lists a column and a half of alleged factual in- 
accuracies. It is here—and later—that obtuse- 
ness and astuteness serve as the needs of dis- 
paragement require. May we comment upon 
the first five “errors’’ which the reviewer cites? 
These five are strictly typical of the whole list. 

1. “Did Browning himself correct his mis- 
spelling of Carlyle’s name?’’ There may be 
some super-subtle reason for wanting to know 
the answer to this question; what reason that 
is escapes us. It does not escape us that this is 
listed as an error to be added to the tally 
against us. (Browning, incidentally, appar- 
ently did not correct the misspelling.) 

2. Why do we consider “the precedence of 
Darley’s Plighted Troth over A Blot in the 
’*Scutcheon ‘more apparent than real’’”’? Here 
the reviewer leans heavily on obtuseness. Page 
25, note 5, spells out clearly the answer to the 
reviewer’s question: “Macready had had the 
Blot in his possession since early 1841 and had 
simply chosen to place Plighted Troth... 
ahead of the Blot on his list’’; in other words, 
A Blot had real precedence, but Browning was 
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told that Plighted Troth had real precedence— 
actually unreal or apparent precedence. 

3. “The ‘Twins’ of Browning’s letter to 
Chapman [p. 84] are the two volumes of Men 
and Women.” This probably is a correct iden- 
tification and a score for the reviewer. 

4. In referring to the production of Straf- 
ford, our note to a letter of 1856 should have 
read “some twenty years before” instead of 
“some ten years before.”’ The reviewer is right 
here. 

5. “Browning’s servant... spelled his 
name ‘Romagnoli,’ not ‘Romagnouli.’ ’’ Reply: 
Browning clearly spells the name both ways, 
and we have followed his spelling as it oc- 
curred. The reviewer has scored twice in the 
first five tries, and his record certainly does not 
improve as he goes along. If we had been 60 per 
cent wrong, our book would indeed be untrust- 
worthy throughout! 

But if a note is accurate, we still cannot es- 
cape. Now the reviewer tests for relevancy and 
concludes that by this standard “very much of 
the annotation must be discarded.’’ Admitted- 
ly it is next to impossible within reasonable 
space limitations to establish the ramified rele- 
vancy of a note. We did discard at least three 
times as much material as we used and finally 
printed only the facts which were, to our way 
of thinking, apposite to the letters. Either a 
reader goes along with us here and meets us 
half way in seeking out the relevance, or he does 
not. The reviewer, we feel, simply invented dif- 
ficulties which his astuteness could have 
avoided. When Browning mentions Landor in a 
letter to Forster, we comment: ‘“Landor was 
admired and cared for by both Browning and 
Forster.’”? Perhaps we should have inserted 
“Jater’’ after ‘‘and’’; otherwise the note seems 
thoroughly pertinent to us. The reviewer’s con- 
ception of relevance is extremely narrow. He 
thinks, for example, that ‘Adams’ significance 
for Browning is simply that, as the widower of 
Sarah Flower, he had doubtless inherited the 
scraps of letters and verse which in his younger 
days Browning had sent her.’’ Adams’ signifi- 
cance for Browning was more than that and 
for a curious reader still more. We, who were 
among the first readers of this letter, wanted to 
know what kind of man Mr. Adams was and 
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what chance a poet had to succeed in any re- 
quest to him for the return of some childish in- 
discretions. We could only demonstrate his in- 
terests, which were in the direction of practical 
science and presumably away from a poet’s 
sensibilities. We recorded the facts which 
would help make clear Browning’s use of the 
word “congenial’’; i.e., “uncongenial,”’ “un- 
sympathetic.” 

The reviewer ends his discourse with more 
than four columns of rising invective against 
what he calls our “erroneous hypotheses.’’ A 
hypothesis is, of course, a “provisional conjec- 
ture.’’ It invites validation or invalidation and 
for this reason is as valuable and indispensable 
for literary research as it is for scientific. The 
reviewer bans such nonsense along with the 
use of such words as “probably,” “may be,” 
“possibly,”’ “apparently,’”’ and the like. (The 
reviewer, incidentally, studiously avoids these 
words and apparently imagines that he has 
thereby avoided hypotheses, conjectures, and 
suppositions!) He complains that we have 
forced other scholars to solve our “unsolved 
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puzzles.’”’ We plead guilty in part, but the 
puzzles are not ours; they are puzzles in 
Browning scholarship, and we have deliber- 
ately pointed them out in the belief that find- 
ing right answers is the concern of everybody 
—even reviewers. 

We shall greatly appreciate the courtesy of 
the editors in granting us space for the fore- 
going comments. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wituram C. DEVANE 
KENNETH L. KNICKERBOCKER 


{[Mr. Super wishes to add the following note 
to the letter by Messrs. DeVane and Knicker- 
bocker.—Eb1Tor.] 

The full scope of the difference between my- 
self and Professors DeVane and Knicker- 
bocker is to be seen only by comparison of 
their letter with the review that called it forth, 
and the ultimate decision of course must de- 
pend on an evaluation of the quality of scholar- 
ship exhibited in New Letters of Robert Brown- 


ing. 
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Anthologie de la littérature francaise du moyen 
dge. Edited by P. Grovutt and V. Emonp. 
Vol. I: Textes; Vol. II: Notes et glossaire. 
Nouvelle édition. Gembloux: Editions J- 
Duculot, 1948. 

This second edition of a most useful and at- 
tractively presented anthology of Old French 
literature very wisely limits itself to the period 
from the beginnings to the end of the thir- 
teenth century. The authors were impelled to 
this limitation chiefly by considerations of 
space but could also have argued justifiably 
that, in a book intended primarily for univer- 
sity students, it is best to present only the bare 
essentials from the earliest period and then to 
emphasize the best and most original works, 
leaving for later studies those works represent- 
ative of decline and decadence. They have 
grouped their selections (62 in all) in eight 
main “Les Premiers textes,’’ “La 
Littérature épique,”’ “Le Roman, le conte et 
la fable,’ “La Poésie lyrique et satirique,”’ 


sections: 


“La Littérature dramatique,”’ “La Littéra- 
ture religieuse et hagiographique,” ‘L’His- 


toire.”’ It might be felt that a section on the 
didactic and scientific (or pseudo-scientific) 
literature could well have been added, in order 
to give to students an idea of the contents of 
the bestiaries, the lapidaries, and “images du 
monde,”. which depict aspects of medieval 
thought and culture strikingly different from 
anything found in the French literature of 
later periods. The reply to such an objection is 
obvious, and no doubt valid, though not ex- 
plicitly stated in the preface: such works are 
not primarily literary, and the aesthetic inter- 
est has always been an important factor in the 
choice of the selections to be included. 
Everyone who examines an anthology can 
think of works which ought, from one point of 
view or another, to have been included but 
which the anthologist has found it necessary 
(usually for lack of space) to omit. But no one 
can fairly object to the presence of most of the 


items which have been included in this anthol- 
ogy. Almost every one of them well deserves its 
place here as a representative of its type in 
medieval French literature. The sections 
chosen from longer works give evidence of ex- 
cellent taste and discrimination on the part of 
the editors and in most cases are representa- 
tive of the tone and the quality of the whole 
work, from which only a relatively very small 
part could, of necessity, be taken. While the 
selections can only be commended as to qual- 
ity, one is inclined to wonder whether the 
quantitative distribution is equally judicious 
and whether the amount of text given for each 
genre does not distort somewhat the impres- 
sion of the relative volume of material avail- 
able in each of them. This weakness is particu- 
larly apparent in the quantities of text from 
the narrative works, on the one hand, and from 
the lyrical and satirical works, on the other. 
Out of the total of 6,766 lines of Old French 
text in the first volume, 981 lines are allotted 
to the epics and 1,398 to the romances; but the 
conte and fable have 1,401, and the lyric and 
satire have 864 lines. This proportion hardly 
does justice to the two greatest genres of Old 
French literature. It is true that lyrical and 
satirical selections lend themselves better to 
the needs of the anthologist than extracts from 
longer works, but the ease with which suitable 
lyrie pieces can be found does not affect the 
reality that a vastly larger volume of material 
has survived in the narrative than in the lyric 
form. Even within the section devoted to the 
romances, the selection from the Roman 
d’Eneas is a lyrical rather than a narrative 
passage—-a fact which even further distorts the 
already unfair proportions. 

It is also a little disappointing to note that 
the editors have chosen to present from the 
works of Chrétien de Troyes a group of pas- 
sages only from the Yvain. Surely the Frec, the 
Lancelot, or the Perceval would have afforded 
ample choice for interesting and characteristic 
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Book REVIEWS 


selections. The Yvain is probably Chrétien’s 
best work as a whole; but the anthologist is, by 
the very nature of his task, prevented from 
giving an adequate conception of the whole of 
a longer work. Why, then, should he not choose 
something from one of the romances of Chré- 
tien which has been less commonly made avail- 
able to students in other chrestomathies?— 
particularly as the authors say in their preface: 
“Nous aurions voulu aussi ne pas reproduire 
les extraits que l’on rencontre ailleurs, mais le 
bon gofit de nos prédécesseurs nous a rendu 
cette tache malaisée et parfois impossible.’ 

A particularly good feature of the Groult- 
Emond anthology is the device of placing the 


notes and glossary in a separate volume from 
the texts. This arrangement greatly enhances 
the convenience and usefulness of the book for 
the student, who can have before him simul- 
taneously the text and the commentary. The 
notes are mostly concerned with questions of 
syntax and form, but allusions are explained, 
and matters of detail, which could not properly 
have been included in the excellent brief de- 
scriptions prefixed in Volume I to each selec- 
tion, are clarified. The glossary includes all the 
words and all the forms in the texts which 
might perplex even the most inexperienced 
student. In the preface to Volume II the edi- 
tors explain that they have deliberately 
omitted all line references from the glossary. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with them as 
to the ultimate wisdom of such a practice, it 
must be admitted that from the point of view 
of the teacher their system is more than defen- 
sible as a means of preventing the student 
from falling into the habit of ‘“jurare in verba 
magistri.’”’ Certainly, the editors have spared 
no trouble to give in their glossary exact and 
sufficient definitions of every word which oc- 
curs in the texts of Volume I. Every teacher 
who has used the famous Bartsch chrestom- 
athy knows that many students will expend 
more time and energy in trying to discover the 
section and line number of a difficult word in 
the magnificent glossary than they would 
think of devoting to an independent effort to 
interpret the text. And yet the purpose of the 
teacher is to impart an understanding and an 
appreciation of literature, not to develop the 
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skill of his students in solving puzzles. Groult 
and Emond are willing to give their students 
enough help, but they very judiciously refrain 
from giving too much. 

WILL1aAM Roac# 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Tudor Books of Private Devotion. By 
HELEN C. Wuirte. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1951. Pp. 284. 

Twenty years ago Professor Helen C. 

White’s study of English Devotional Literature 

(Prose) 1600-1640 put students of Renaissance 

religious writings permanently in debt to her. 

Now, in this admirable survey of a long-neg- 

lected type of sixteenth-century book, she has 

increased that debt. (To a large extent, her 
present study depends upon the framework of 
her earlier and broader book.) 

The introductory chapter establishes the 
importance of this field of private devotional 
literature: that it “may well be expected to af- 
ford a more direct and more dependable way to 
the understanding of the religious conscious- 
ness of much of sixteenth-century England 
than any other single avenue of approach now 
available to us.’’ It is on this high ground of 
critique that Miss White would discuss these 
private devotional books, and I wish therefore 
to return later to this high ground in evaluat- 
ing her study. In her first chapter, to continue 
my summary, she relates common (or public) 
and private prayer; in Guardini’s phrase, the 
lofty majesty of liturgy must continually be 
warmed by the particular passion of private 
prayer. In chapter ii, Miss White superbly 
compresses ‘The Medieval Inheritance,”’ es- 
tablishing the importance of Augustine’s work 
in the devotional field, tracing the continuity 
of tradition through Benedict, Bernard, Fran- 
cis, and Dominic, and leading to the Imitation 
of Christ as a kind of summing-up of the devel- 
opment of Christian devotion to the eve of the 
Protestant Reformation. Miss White clearly 
shows the considerable importance in the six- 
teenth century of Augustinian (and pseudo- 
Augustinian) works and the Imitation of 
Christ; by means of this approach she is able to 
show “what was most enduring in the Chris- 
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tian devotional tradition and what was most 
important in the sixteenth-century approach 
to that tradition.’ The development of the tra- 
ditional Psalter is important in the larger his- 
tory of devotional literature (chap. iii); but 
more important, in the sixteenth century, is its 
offshoot, the Primer, with its beginnings in the 
traditional Books of Hours (chaps. iv and v). 
Miss White shows how, under the impact of 
controversy, the primer became an instrument 
of religious change (chap. vi) and of religious 
settlement (chap. vii): the story of the six- 
teenth-century Primer was indeed “‘a story of 
tradition and innovation and repudiation and 
experimentation and compromise, with a con- 
stant tension between the different parties in a 
very confused and complicated and fluid situa- 
tion’’ (p. 133). Later chapters cover ‘‘Guides to 
the Devout Life’’ (x), “The General Prayer 
Books”’ (xi), “The Adaptation of Traditional 
Materials” (xii), and “The Fifteen Oes”’ (xiii). 
The concise summary of the Conclusion (chap. 
xiv) points up again the duality of the litera- 
ture of private devotion, of tradition, on the 
one hand, with all the scriptural wealth and 
the influence of the Church Fathers, and, on 
the other, of adaptation and flexibility, reflect- 
ing the responsiveness of the life of prayer to 
the pressures of changing times. If Miss White 
has not at all times and with each individual 
work managed to give a sense of this duality, 
as well as a sense of the larger influence of all 
those economic, social, and political forces that 
complicated religious situations, she has su- 
perbly done it for the literature of private de- 
votion asa genre. It is, of course, a tribute to 
the challenge of the book that questions such 
as these are suggested (and a tribute to its 
pioneering quality that these by-paths are sud- 
denly indicated for more special future stud- 
ies): What of sixteenth- and early-seventeenth- 
century religious poetry, and can a study of 
the private devotional literature illuminate 
any of the poems of Southwell or Donne or 
perhaps Crashaw, of which we have had only 
a partial understanding? (And what of the 
prose of the century?) What, indeed, of Spen- 
ser and Sidney and Shakespeare? A valuable 
bibliography and a very complete index make 
for usefulness and quick reference. 
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I have spent much time on a summary of 
her development of the Tudor books of private 
devotion because it is in the firmness and 
clarity with which we may now see the lines of 
this development that Miss White’s chief con- 
tribution lies, and in this her achievement is of 
first importance. The richness of her biblio- 
graphical treatment adds significantly to our 
knowledge and provides enormous help to fu- 
ture students; most details of that bibliograph- 
ical work I am not competent or able (with the 
library resources at hand) to criticize. Her 
handling of the wealth of bibliographical de- 
tail, though admirable, is not impeccable. 
E.g., p. 162, the Preces privatae of 1564: no- 
where, apparently, does Miss White give the 
full title, etc., of this; presumably it is the 
Preces privatae in studiosorum gratiam collectae 
per Gul. Seres (1564) (STC 20378). And ap- 
parently this is the same William Seres who 
printed the Primer of 1553 (pp. 119-20), and 
The Tablet for Gentlewomen of 1574 (p. 168): 
this would make Seres a printer of some inter- 
est, in Miss White’s field of concern (though 
generally she has not focused much attention 
on the printers).! 

There are two noteworthy limitations of 
this valuable book, of which I should say that 
the first is doubtless self-imposed, for reasons 
of space and proportion, and the second is an 
almost inevitable factor in such studies. The 
first is the highly informed level at which much 
of the discussion is conducted, necessarily re- 
stricted in digressions and collateral discus- 
sions; but this sometimes leaves the general 
reader unaware of possible issues and motives. 
E.g., William Rastell is mentioned (p. 83) as 
the printer of a primer in 1532: no identifica- 
tion of Rastell as a devoted nephew of Sir 
Thomas More or as a lawyer and printer (in 
both professions following his father), whose 
crowning work was his editing of the English 
works of More in 1557. Surely, some indication 
of the representative or atypical quality of this 
work? is desirable; and certainly the connection 


1 Seres’ 1553 Primer was reprinted four times; the 
Preces three times (STC 20373 ff.). 

? Like his father, William Rastell was chiefly a 
legal printer (see A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama 
[1926], chap. iii). 
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with More (who is elsewhere discussed by Miss 
White) is of some interest.’ Similarly, the rela- 
tionship of Vives and Erasmus is rather sketch- 
ily indicated (p. 162). 

As an example of the second limitation, a 
failure to consider larger implications (whether 
biographical or theological), let me turn to her 
treatment of Parsons. Miss White tells us that 
Parsons’ Booke of Christian Exercise 


was in the beginning the work of an Italian 
Jesuit, Gaspare Loarte....It was not only 
popular on the Continent, but it was translated 
into English, an “improved” version by James 
Sancer being published in Paris in 1579. Its his- 
tory for us begins when Robert Parsons, the 
famous Jesuit missionary and controversialist, 
came across it [p. 170]. 


First written in Italian by the Spanish Jesuit, 
Gaspar Loarte, this treatise was published by 
Stephen Brinkley, under the initials “J. S.” 
(James Sanker). There is some evidence that a 
further edition of this translation was printed 
at Parsons’ secret press in England, of which 
Brinkley had charge.‘ This connection be- 
tween Brinkley and Parsons compels a closer 
attention to Parsons’ changes in his edition of 
1582 and a more direct explanation for his se- 
lection of this treatise than Miss White has 
given. 

The Tudor Books of Private Devotion is, then, 
an altogether admirable book. If too special- 
ized for the general reader in this country or 


? Between 1529 and 1534 William Rastell printed 
a number of More's works; this, it may be noted, was 
the period of More’s controversial writings and a 
period, we may be sure, when the More circle turned 
much attention to devotional exercises and writings. 


‘See L. Hicks, S.J., Letters and Memorials of 
Father Robert Parsons, S.J., I (‘‘Publications of the 
Catholic Record Society,’’ XX XIX [1942]), introd., 
xliv—xlv and xxxi ff. 


’A report of February, 1584, indicates that 
Brinkley’s translation had ‘‘borne immense fruit’’ and 
that ‘‘the number of heretics converted by reading it 
can scarcely be believed’’ (ibid., pp. xliv—xlv; cf. 
also pp. 173-74). 

Miss White’s own English Devotional Literature 
(pp. 143-47) tells the story of the ensuing controversy 
between Parsons and Bunny. This is retold, with some 
additional bibliographical detail and with particular 
emphasis on the defense of Christianity and the dis- 
cussion of atheism, by Ernest A. Strathmann, in 


Sir Walter Ralegh—a Study in Elizabethan Skepticism 
(New York, 1951), pp. 65 ff. 
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for the undergraduate, it is certainly an essen- 
tial work for every student of Renaissance re- 
ligious writings. 

R. J. ScHoEcK 
Cornell University 


La Culture et la civilisation britanniques devant 
opinion francaise de la Paix d’ Utrecht aux 
“Lettres philosophiques.’’ By GABRIEL Bon- 
no. (“Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society,”’ new ser. Vol. XX XVIII, 
Part 1.) Philadelphia: American Philosophi- 
sal Society, 1948. Pp. 1+184. 

The epithet “magistrale’’ which the author 
uses to describe Georges Ascoli’s study on La 
Grande Bretagne devant l’opinion francaise au 
XVIII* siécle might well be applied to Profes- 
sor Borno’s own contribution, which, as the 
title indicates, covers the important period ex- 
tending from 1713 to 1734. Taking advantage 
of his predecessor’s methods and of indications 
found in the works of Joseph Texte and Gus- 
tave Lanson (Jean-Jacques Rousseau et le cos- 
mopolitisme littéraire and Origines et premiéres 
manifestations de lesprit philosophique en 
France) as well as in the latter’s comments in 
his critical edition of Voltaire’s Lettres phi- 
losophiques, the author has produced a work 
which by its comprehensiveness, its thorough- 
ness, and its logical presentation of the mate- 
rial will serve as a model for similar studies. 
The objectives which he sets forth in his intro- 
duction have been fully attained. By a method- 
ical and detailed examination of all accessible 
sources of information, he not only is able to 
give specific answers to such questions as the 
extent of the influence of English literature and 
philosophy on French literature and thought 
but also succeeds in showing the true original- 
ity and significance of Voltaire’s Lettres phi- 
losophiques. The principal aspects of British 
culture and civilization are presented in nine 
chapters. The first five are general and intro- 
ductory in nature, setting forth means of con- 
tact between the two countries as well as opin- 
ions held in France regarding the character and 
customs, the religion, the political regime, and 
the commercial activity of the British. Chap- 
ters vi, vii, and viii constitute the main body of 
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the work and are devoted to literature, phi- 
losophy, and science. In a final chapter the au- 
thor includes various aspects of British culture 
not treated in the preceding categories. 

The chapter devoted to English philosophy 
is the longest and most important. After deter- 
mining the diffusion and influence of English 
philosophical works in France before 1713—of 
the four English thinkers specifically men- 
tioned, Locke is by far the most important— 
Bonno, in evaluating Voltaire’s interpretation 
of Locke’s Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing, shows that Voltaire uses the intel- 
lectual prestige of Locke “pour insinuer sous 
son nom, des suggestions philosophiques et re- 
ligieuses qui dépassent la pensée véritable de 
l’auteur anglais,’ and the dignity of the Eng- 
lish author “pour écarter des réflexions abritées 
sous son nom les critiques des défenseurs de 
l’orthodoxie.’’ Not only was Voltaire not the 
first writer to reveal Locke’s ideas to the 
French, but his Lettres philosophiques appeared 
at a time when knowledge of Locke’s works 
had become widespread enough to permit 
readers to detect the tendentious nature of 
Voltaire’s exposition. 

In examining the diffusion of English philo- 
sophical works from 1713 to 1734, Bonno 
stresses especially the repercussions in France 
of the controversy between the Deists and the 
defenders of Christianity. His analysis of this 
controversy is comprehensive, concise, and 
clear. After a very brief historical introduction, 
tracing the origins of deism in England and 
mentioning precursors like Herbert de Cher- 
bury, Hobbes, and Charles Blount, the author 
takes as his point of departure the publication 
of Toland’s Christianity Not Mysterious, which 
appeared in 1696. He then shows how the 
ideas of Toland, Collins, Thomas Woolston, 
and Matthew Tindal were disseminated in 
France through reviews of their works in pe- 
riodicals or by partial or complete transla- 
tions; and he also shows to what extent the 
spread of these ideas influenced the develop- 
ment of deism in France. In this connection 
Bonno does not fail to point out the mistakes 
made by critics who assert that English Deists 
influenced writers like the Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre and the author of Les Lettres persanes. A 
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proper examination of the texts invalidates 
such a conclusion. On the other hand, Bonno 
stresses the value of such studies as those of 
Norman L. Torrey and I. O. Wade (Voltaire 
and the English Deists and The Clandestine 
Organization and Diffusion of Philosophical 
Ideas in France from 1700 to 1750). 

No less detailed is the author’s examination 
of the diffusion of the ideas of the writers who 
defended Christianity. By a careful and judi- 
cious reading of the translations of their works 
or of articles about their works in periodicals, 
Bonno, who divides his investigation into four 
parts—the apologetics of the theologians, writ- 
ers, philosophers, and scholars—concludes 
that, although the works of the English de- 
fenders of Christianity are well known in 
France, the influence of their works is quite 
limited. 

In spite of the author’s great skill in arrang- 
ing the subject matter of the chapter devoted 
to English philosophy, it does not present, for 
the general reader, the same interest as does 
chapter vii, entitled “La Découverte de la 
littérature anglaise.’’ The English writers dis- 
cussed separately are Milton, Addison, Steele, 
Defoe, Swift, and Pope. The author points out 
that it is especially around Addison’s eighteen 
essays on Milton that the debate on the value 
of Paradise Lost centers. Generally speaking, 
most of the French commentators adopt Addi- 
son’s viewpoint in stressing the beauties of 
Paradise Lost. In this connection the author 
shows that Voltaire, who had been a pioneer in 
spreading Milton’s fame in France, had 
stressed the beauties of Milton’s great poem in 
his Essay on Epick Poetry, published in Eng- 
land in 1727 and translated by Desfontaines 
the following year. In Voltaire’s own transla- 
tion, published in 1733, he shows himself much 
more conscious of the poem’s faults. Bonno be- 
lieves that the Essay published in 1727 was 
written to pave the way for the publication of 
La Henriade and that the text of 1733 contains 
a more sincere expression of Voltaire’s opinion. 
Owing to the influence of the Dissertation of 
the Journal littéraire (1717), the first periodical 
to present Milton’s epic poetry to the French, 
and especially to translations of Paradise Lost, 
of Addison’s Cato, of the Spectator, of Robinson 
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Crusoe, of the Tale of a Tub, and of Gulliver's 
Travels, the French abandon, to a great extent, 
the disdainful attitude which they had adopted 
in the preceding century in regard to English 
literature. 

In discussing the spread and influence in 
France of scientific works produced across the 
Channel, the author again pays tribute to 
Ascoli’s study and especially to Harcourt 
Brown’s Scientific Organizations in Seventeenth- 
Century France (1934). Although the proce- 
dures followed in these outstanding studies cer- 
tainly served to facilitate Bonno’s investiga- 
tions in this field, they in no way lessen the 
value of his own contribution. About eighteen 
pages out of a total of twenty-seven are de- 
voted to estimating the importance and popu- 
larity of Newton’s discoveries, as well as those 
of his disciples in the fields of mathematics, 
physics, optics, chemistry, and chronology. In 
the rest of the chapter the author shows that 
the diffusion of English scientific works in 
France is rather limited in zodlogy and more 
extensive in botany and geology. 

In the last chapter of his study the author 
has grouped five fields of English intellectual 
and artistic activity: works on political econ- 
omy, philological and erudite studies, history, 
travel, and fine arts. These aspects of English 
culture are examined in the order of their im- 
portance. In the domain of sculpture and 
painting, English influence is nonexistent. The 
articles of the Mercure de France, which, since 
the seventeenth century, had devoted more 
and more space to the fine arts, contain prac- 
tically no references to England. 

The conclusion which ends this truly re- 
markable study is excellent in every respect. It 
not only summarizes and generalizes the par- 
tial conclusions reached in the preceding chap- 
ters but also states precisely to what extent 
and in what manner Voltaire’s Lettres phi- 
losophiques can be considered original. The 
signing of the Treaty of Utrecht marked the 
beginning of a period of improved Anglo- 
French relations. Scholars and especially men 
of letters were willing to overcome their preju- 
dices and admit that Englishmen had many 
sterling qualities and that in the domains of 
philosophy, literature, and science their con- 
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tributions could broaden and enrich French 
culture and civilization. This change of atti- 
tude made possible a wide dissemination of in- 
formation concerning British intellectual ac- 
tivity during the period under consideration. 
The significance of Voltaire’s Lettres philo- 
sophiques is not due to the extent and original- 
ity of the information which they furnish 
about England. As a matter of fact, Voltaire 
omits many significant aspects of intellectual 
activity across the Channel. For example, he 
does not mention the works of British econo- 
mists, and, with the exception of Newton’s 
discoveries and the practice of inoculation, he 
says nothing about British scientific activity. 
Bacon and Locke appear as the only represent- 
atives of British philosophy, and there are no 
references to the controversy about deism. 
The originality of Voltaire consists in the 
manner in which he speaks of religion, political 
institutions, philosophy, and science. What 
gives a personal touch to the two letters on re- 
ligion is the obvious satire and the more or less 
veiled irony with which Voltaire expresses his 
hostility toward Christianity in general and 
Catholicism in particular. In the two letters on 
political institutions the satirical tone is re- 
placed by a plea in favor of a better under- 
standing of those institutions on the part of his 
fellow-countrymen. The letters on literature do 
scarcely more than complete his forerunners’ 
information in this field by including a more 
equitable estimate of English comedy. But 
perhaps the most significant aspect of the let- 
ters on literature is the fact that they are writ- 
ten not by translators or by journalists, whose 
authority is questionable, but by one of the 
foremost figures of French literature. With the 
exception of Bacon, considered chiefly as the 
founder of the experimental method, Voltaire 
limits his presentation of English philosophy 
to Locke, whose Essay concerning Human Un- 
derstanding is already well known. But Vol- 
taire popularizes Locke’s philosophy and inter- 
prets it in such a way as to turn it into a 
weapon against the traditional spiritualism. 
The four letters on Newton really represent 
Voltaire’s contribution to the dissemination in 
France of English scientific thought. In them, 
he defends the discoveries of Newton at a time 
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when the Cartesian tendencies of the Academy 
of Sciences are upheld in the salons by Dortous 
de Mairan and Fontenelle. 

According to Bonno, the period under con- 
sideration is characterized by three main tend- 
encies: intellectual curiosity, which Voltaire’s 
Lettres philosophiques serve to stimulate and 
extend; better understanding of English char- 
acter and political institutions and less disdain 
for English literature (in defending English po- 
litical institutions and explaining the merits of 
English literature, Voltaire’s Lettres philosophi- 
ques play a very important role); finally, the 
period in question serves to make French 
minds more receptive to the empiricism of 
Locke, the discoveries of Newton, and the 
ideas of writers on political economy. With re- 
spect to these first two domains—as previously 
stated, Voltaire does not mention British econ- 
omists—the Lettres philosophiques are used to 
popularize and indoctrinate. Having thus 


weighed the evidence, the author sums up the 
role of the Lettres philosophiques in the diffu- 
sion of British culture in France by saying that 
they appear especially as a work of synthesis 


and propaganda, made attractive by “une 
présentation alerte, spirituelle et piquante. ...”’ 

The most striking aspect of Bonno’s study 
is his remarkable ability to see what is essential 
and significant in the myriad reviews, the great 
number of articles and books, andthe numerous 
translations which he has so conscientiously 
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and profitably read. This power to discriminate 
is further reflected in the relative length of the 
chapters: the importance of the subject matter 
determines in every case the number of pages 
or paragraphs devoted to it. No less important 
is his skill in presenting his ideas in a form that 
is not only precise and lucid but also quite 
readable. In a study of this nature it was, of 
course, extremely difficult to avoid repeating 
certain formulas, but the author has succeeded 
in reducing these repetitions to a minimum. 
The absence of lengthy quotations—the exact 
words of an author are cited only when this 
procedure is absolutely essential to convey a 
peculiar flavor or nuance—also helps to make 
the study more readable. 

The value of Bonno’s contribution to eight- 
eenth-century scholarship is considerably en- 
hanced by a comprehensive bibliography. For 
example, under the heading “Periodicals,” the 
author lists forty-two items. The study also 
includes a list of abbreviations and an index. 
In the latter the numbers in boldface type refer 
to the pages containing the most important 
passages devoted to a certain subject. In a 
study of such magnitude and importance this 
is of considerable help to the scholar. The edit- 
ing is on the whole excellent, and there are re- 
markably few typographical errors. 


JuLes C. ALCIATORE 


University of Georgia 
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AMERICAN-SPANISH SYNTAX 
BY CHARLES E. KANY 
Long desired, now a necessity, this text which 

REFERENCE BOOK brings together the most important tendencies 
of American-Spanish syntax with special 
reference to popular expression is unique and 

ILLUSTRATED BY original. 

EXAMPLES The material of the book was gathered from 
the authcr’s sojourns in the South American 
countries, from available printed treatises, 
monographs, and local dictionaries, and from 

FOR TEACHERS, STUDENTS, the modern regional novels and short stories 

TRANSLATORS published in the main since 1920. Actual 
conversations and personal letters used. 

OFC For textbook use, the examples illustrating 
tt each point discussed will prove invaluable 

UNIVERSITY OF aR as exercises for translation into English or 

CHICAGO PRESS qNGes 7 discussion in Spanish. $7.50 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
SPANISH DICTIONARY 
Compiled by CARLOS CASTILLO and OTTO F. BOND 


p Western Hemisphere emphasis 

} Words and phrases basic to the languages of today 

> Brief explanations of grammatical forms and usage 

> International Phonetic Alphabet to aid in the pronunciation of English 


These are the salient points which make for excellence in THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO SPANISH DICTIONARY—for students, teachers, travelers, 
home and office libraries. 


532 pages. 54 X84. Trade edition $6.00 
Text edition $4.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 ELLIS AVENUE CHICAGO 37 - ILLINOIS 

















A work of great philological importance 


A DICTIONARY of the 
OLDER SCOTTISH TONGUE 


Compiled by SIR WILLIAM ALEXANDER CRAIGIE 


Parts I-XII of this comprehensive view of the vocabulary of the 
Older Scottish Tongue are now available. Part XIII, completing 
the letter ‘““G,”’ will be published soon. Each word listed has evi- 
dence to show its origin, development, currency, and general status. 

When completed, the DICTIONARY will include the whole of 


recorded vocabulary down to 1600 and will take full account of the 
Scottish element in literary works, records, and documents. 











5750 ELLIS AVENUE 


Set of 40 parts, $200.00, Each part, $5.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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A Bibliographical Guide to English Studies (tt) 
by Tom Peete Cross 


*“As each new edition of this 
little guide appears, the more 
one is impressed by it as a truly 
" admirable piece of work. It is 
comprehensive, well-arranged, 
well-annotated, and well-in- 
dexed, and it has that fimal and 
all too rare quality in such a 
bibliographical tool of being 
well selected 
cult to give higher praise to a 
bibliography which is intended 
to be a students’ working tool.” 
—Oxrorp Limrary. 


A widely used reference 
guide, this book is now in its 
ninth revision. Mr. Cross has 
added many new titles and 
brought his bibliography up 
to date. The particular ad- 
vantages of this volume in- 
clude a complete index of 
subjects, extensive treatment 
of research facilities in 
America, and material deal- 
ing with newspapers and 
periodicals. $1.75 


emu, THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS 

















